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1 became editor | also appreciate the 
criticisms that | have received. | know that 
their writers merely share with me and 
my volunteer editorial board the desire 
that the magazine be useful. And | hope 
and believe that you will find the material 


we present this month of interest and 
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COVER PHOTO 

lhe cover photo features the recently 
remodeled Aven Nelson Memorial Build- 
ing which will house the University of 
Wyoming's Division of Adult Education 
and Con as of June, 1960 
It wall for additional office 
and a new and improved Audio-Visual 
\dult Edueation Li 


The Division was 


pervice 


Space 


Center as well a 


brary facilities formally 


authorized by the University Board of 
Trustees in 1946 and reorganized in Jan 
wary ]95! 
Since the reorganization, t campu 
faciliti rer\ ivailable 1 t 1 aot 
“< —— 


and = Institute 


Editor’s Corner 


Wyoming includ \dult 
brary, Audio-Visual Services, 
Correspondence Study, 
Extension Classes, Field Summer Schools, 
Public Administration Services, School 
Services, and Special Projects. In addi 
tion to the 
Division recently ex 


aforementioned services, the 
panded by strategically 

placing five Field Coordinators through 
out the state 

The Division's purpose is 

Coordination of state-wide continuing 
education services 

Furtherance of the concept education 
is a process continuing throughout life 


Receive and disseminate information r 


Lake Geneva Gardeners’ and Fore- 
men’s Assn. 
Lake Geneva Woman's Club 
Lake Geneva Junior Woman's Club 
Lake Geneva Lions Club 
Lake Geneva Parent-Teachers’ Assn 
Lake Geneva Ministerial Assn 
Geneva Area Foundation 
Geneva Lake Art Assn 
\merican Red Cross 
\merican Legion and Auxiliary 
\merican Assn. of Univ. Wom 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and Aux 
Northwestern Military and Naval 
Academy 
Tau Kappa Rho 
University of Wisconsin, Co-opera- 
tive Extension Service, Elkhorn 
University of Wisconsin, Racine Ex- 
tension Center 
Press: Beloit Daily News 
Janesville Gazette 
Regional News 
The Council now publishes a_ bulletin 


garding continuing education twice a year, listing the offerings in the 
Cooperation with other stat edu community for that semester. Various 

cational agencies in providing the best agencies volunteer to produce the bulletin 

possible service to the people of Wyoming Since there is no vocational school in the 
a of current servi wy te city, the new million-dollar Badger High 
f the cha needs of our dynamic School is helping with such courses as 
ciety, thereby initiating t t ad typing, mechanical drawing, welding and 

( tk t ‘ tol i 27 p courses, and other courses on re 

bles and ¢ nges ¢ t quest. The principal of the high school 

in a state Wyor vhere t t member of the Council. The Library, 
‘ thor lely dispersed: 1 n t V.ULW and the Geneva Lake \rt 

t needs of this dispersed 1 lat t ciation have co-sponsored — liberal 

Divi of Adult ducat i 

a : ‘ ‘ eae it 

| t k t t nen 
' aif ceromnnte. wall public 

chools, State Depart _ 

prot nal and lal r gr 1 ‘ 

many voluntary civic and re rou] t 

tl t the state in serving adult edu 

cation need e Divisi mal avail 

ble to these many oups correspondent 

cou extension ¢ films and boo! 

issistan in conterence planning, dis ‘1 

cu Nn matert public administration linate and promote the adult education 

and school service irses in the community. The Council 
\bout 15,000 people annually avail now asks a $5 fee from each organiza 

themselves of the Division's service 


Lake Geneva Council 

One of the interesting developments in 
southeast Wisconsin in the past two years 
has been the organization of the Lake 
Geneva Adult Education Council 


a group of leader 


This is 
, comme trom a variety 
of organizations, who are bringing to the 


community opportunities in adult educa 


tion adult educator. | 
leal by meeting regularly with this group 


The spark 
two key persons 
Ethel Brann, 
and modern 
and in 1958 
Library A 
Whittord, I 


Lake Geneva 


YMCA 


izations are 


ce Geneva Schools and Badger 
High School 
Lake Geneva Public Library 


Lake Geneva YMCA 


bags 


tr 


munities 
librarian, a YMCA director, a university 
extension representative, or some 


hows that there are 


nities in adult education 


n to be used for combined promotion 


This includes a paid ad in the local papers 


twice a year 


The Council is an excellent example of 


ter-agency co-operation in a town of 


about 5,000 population. The Lake Geneva 
Council could be emulated in many com 


through the leadership of a 
other 


have learned a great 


The suecess of this informal Council 
growing opportu 
As adult educa 


rs, we must provide the vision. The 


ake Geneva Council is a clear demon 
tration that community needs can be met 


st economically and with the least 
plication of effort through the coopera- 
f existing agencies 
Rocer W. AxForp, 
Issistant Director, 
Racine Extension Center, 


l mversity of W ise rst, 
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HELP! HELP! HELP! 


Your Elections Committee needs HELP! In this year of rebuilding, next Spring’s 
elections are CRUCIAL! 


YOU CAN HELP 


. make our annual search for leadership a resounding success: 
SUGGEST possible nominees, OR 
NOMINATE FORMALLY an outstanding AEA member 


FOR ANY OF THESE POSTS: 


President-Elect, Vice-President, or Secretary 
Executive Committee Member from Regions 1, 4, 8, 9, 10 
Delegate Assembly Member from your State (suggestions only) 


Do you know an outstanding AEA member, in your locality or elsewhere, who deserves the honor 
of high office in our organization? Do you know an interested and able new member whose 


election would help pour new leadership into AEA? Would YOU YOURSELF like to join more 
actively the task of helping AEA rebuild and grow? If so... 


It's easy to help the Elections Committee—and we'd appreciate it. Just use the form on the back 
of this sheet, to send us EITHER (a) suggestions, or (b) formal nominations. 


SUGGESTIONS— ust fill in the back of this sheet, and mail it... TODAY. 


FORMAL PETITIONS—Under the AEA Constitution, every member may initiate nominations 
for the three top offices and vacant Executive Committee posts. You need only submit a formal 
petition with the names of 30 AEA members, to insure that the name of your choice will appear 
on the ballot. BE SURE TO OBTAIN THE CONSENT IN WRITING OF YOUR NOMINEE. 


Attach that consent, plus the 30 signatures, to the petition form (back of this sheet) and mail 
it, as soon as possible. 


SEND YOUR SUGGESTIONS OR NOMINATIONS TO: 


LEONARD S. STEIN, Director 
Home-Study Department 

The University of Chicago 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


PLEASE NOTE: 


The constitutional provision for formal nomination applies ONLY to the top three posts (President- 
Elect, Vice-President, Secretary) and to vacant seats on the Executive Committee. However, your 


SUGGESTIONS for Delegate Assembly members are welcome. 
FORMAL PETITIONS MUST BE SUBMITTED BY MARCH 1, 1960 


DON’T DELAY! 
PETITION OR SUGGEST TODAY! 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS, 1960 


HAYES BEALL, Chicago, Ill. FRANK McCALLISTER, Chicago, III. 
STEPHEN DEANE, Boston, Mass. LOIS McELROY, Gary, Indiana 
MURIEL FULLER, Lansing, Mich. FOSTER PARMALEE, New York, N. Y 
REV. LEE GALLMAN, Jackson, Miss. LEE L. SMITH, Akron, Ohio 
GORDON HEARN, Berkeley, Calif. LEONARD S. STEIN, Chicago, Ih. 


CLARENCE JAYNE, Laramie, Wyoming Chairman 
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adult education in the 


| nN the Russian language there are 
two words that express the concept 
of education: one, obrazovanie, re- 
fers specifically to formal education 
or schooling. The other, vospitanie, 
means all the things that influence a 
person, particularly those that influ- 
USSR 


adult education is progressing full 


ence his attitudes. In the 


steam aliead according to both con- 
cepts and both represent significant 
aspects of the Soviet government's 


commitment to the education — of 
adults as an instrument of national 
policy 

lf | am not to place the word 


“education” in 


quotation marks 
throughout this article, perhaps it 
is best to begin with a brief acknowl- 
edgment of the way in which I shall 
employ the term: I use it with as 
much lack of self-consciousness of 
fine shades of meaning as | believe a 
Soviet citizen uses it within his own 
culture. To us, in the United States 
this can be interpreted to mean that 
in both formal and informal adult 
education—as well as in elementary 
education—the So 
“educate” (that 


is the last time I shall use the quota- 


and secondary 
viet schools do not 


tion marks) in the expanded and 
Western sense of the concept of the 
term. In formal and informal adult 
education as well as in the elemen- 
tary and secondary programs, the 
purpose of education is not to equip 


eo 
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Division of Adult Education Service, 
NEA. He is also Executive Secretary, 
Vational Association of Public School 
{dult Educators. Following a late 1959 
trip to the Soviet Union, he is contributing 
articles on Russian education to both 
\puLt Leapersuie and “The Public 
School Adult Educator.” Jn the latter he 
will describe some of the more formal pro- 
grams. In this article he deals with some 
of the activities which the Russians would 
say are included within the ipe of the 
term “vospitanie.” 
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A report on some aspects of 
USSR 


TOTAL EDUCATION IN 


Robert A. Luke 


students with the skills to apply a 
given body of knowledge to a vari- 
ety of situations, to seek solutions to 
non-objective problems, or to for- 
mulate new concepts. Rather, or so 
it seems to me, the whole purpose is 
to equip individuals with the aca- 
demic, technical, and cultural skills 
required for productive labor and 
wholesome use of leisure time. There 
is no program resembling what is 
known as liberal adult education in 
the USA and the discussion method 
in the Western meaning of the term 
is unknown. 

This is not to say, however, that 
there is not a deep commitment to 
education in the Soviet Union, or 
to imply that it has not had a pro- 
found effect on the rapid industrial 
and cultural development of the 
country. The extent of the commit- 
ment to education can be measured 
by the fact that in the last forty 
years the Soviet Union has built a 
vast network of schools and support- 
ing agencies, introduced compulsory 


education, wiped out adult illiteracy, 
and raised the number of students in 
school from eight and a half million 
to 60 million. The effect of the com- 
mitment can be seen in the rapid- 
ity with which many people have 
emerged from primitive patterns of 
life toward modern industrial civili- 
zation, in the apparent devotion of 
Soviet citizens to their way of life, 
and in the dramatic emergence of 
the Soviet Union to a world power 
of the first order. 

The success of the Soviet Union's 
total program may be due in large 
measure to its concept of “vospi- 
tanie’’—meaning that the education 
of adults is everybody's business . . . 
the labor union, the staff of primary- 
secondary schools, the editors of 
Pravda and Izvestia, the producers 
of motion pictures, and the jammers 
of the Voice of America. 

Soviet adult education is planned, 
controlled, pervasive, and effective. 

Although it was impossible for 
me to discuss this concept with any 
of the adult educators I met in the 
Soviet Union, it is reasonable for 
me to believe that the philosophic 
root of adult education—indeed of 
all Soviet education—stems from the 
conclusions of Ivan Pavlov: by con- 
ditioning the environment it is pos- 
sible to predict the learning out- 
comes. 


Avocational and Cultural 
Adult Education 


One of the clearest examples of 
this control of the adult environ- 
ment can be observed in the limita- 
tions imppsed on art forms. As is 
generally well known, Soviet policy 
lavishly supports any of the arts ap- 
proached in the classical tradition. 
The famous Bolshoi Theatre pre- 
sents incredible productions but the 
ballet and operas presented in the 
theater must be the style and tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
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A TOTALITARIAN SOCIETY 


century. The great Shostakovich 
displeased the Soviet authorities 
with his works written in a modern 
stvle and regained approval only 
with his more harmonic Fifth Sym- 
phony. Some works of Prokofiev 
which emphasize individualism and 
novel musical forms have also been 
judged to give evidence of “bour- 
geois decadence.” 

Insofar as I am able to understand 
this complex intermingling of artis- 
tic and political concepts, the Soviet 
idea is to support that which reflects 
the Russian classical heritage and to 
avoid the creation of new sounds 
and tonal effects developed as a re- 
sult of newly conceived instrumental 
or harmonic relationships. The ra- 
tionale for this is that music must 
be in the idiom of the collective and 
not permitted to roam over into un- 
disciplined and unpredictable indi- 
vidual tastes. 

But, whatever negative attitudes 
the control of Soviet artistic forms 
may stir in the mind of the Western 
visitor, the opportunities provided 
for participation within the estab- 
lished limits are most impressive. 

I saw one program of avocational 
and cultural adult education in op- 
eration in a clubhouse of the Educa- 
tional Workers Union in Moscow. 
Since the participants had not been 
given advance notice of the visit of 
the three of us who discovered this 
activity. I was able to see the pro- 
gram in its normal, routine opera- 
tion. I observed vocalists receiving 
private instruction from a woman 
who had been a professional opera 
singer and designated an Honored 
Soviet Musician (one of the songs 
being “Ole Man 
River” in Russian!) ; a symphony 
orchestra (directed by the brother 
of Piatigorsky) ; a class performing 
a French drama; a mixed chorus of 
50 voices; and folk dancing classes. 
There were also classes in ceramics 
and drama. 
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This program of the Educational 
Workers Union, and its counter- 
parts conducted by hundreds of 
other unions for other worker and 
professional groups, is an extension 
of the kind of activities carried on in 
the vast network of youth organiza- 
tions found throughout the Soviet 
Union. I was told that the cost of 
supporting these programs exceeds 
the amount collected for union dues 
and the balance of the cost is as- 
sumed by the particular ministry 
under whose jurisdiction the union 
happens to fall. 

The clubhouse we visited was 
conveniently located in the center of 
Moscow. There are 15 other Educa- 
tional Workers clubhouses in Mos 
cow and thousands of them through- 
out the USSR. 


* * * 


Books and Reading 


All of us in our party were con- 
stantly impressed with the sizeable 
number of books and magazines 
read by the Soviet people. Book- 
stores and newsstands are every- 
where and are heavily patronized. 
Novels and magazines that can he 
quickly read seem to be featured by 
the bookstalls. Soviet citizens in 
search of more substantial literature 
patronize the bookstores. Many of 
the people to whom we talked were 
aware of the fact that they could not 
secure copies of Doctor Zhivago. 
They evidenced considerable curi- 
osity about the book and would, I 
am sure, read it eagerly if they 
had the opportunity. At the same 
time, we did not detect that these 
same individuals particularly _ re- 
sented their government for forbid 
ding distribution of the book. My, 
own interpretation of this rather 
contradictory state of affairs is that 
these citizens, while not above temp- 
tation on a small issue, saw what to 
them was a larger issue and in this 
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perceived their government as doing 
its duty in making certain that only 
those materials which strengthen the 
collective society were given circu- 
lation. 

In Moscow I had the opportunity 
of talking to the editor of Soviet 
Homan, a periodical which has a 
very large circulation not only in the 
USSR but in China and the Eastern 
Socialist countries. The editor was 
in Hungary during what she termed 
the “recent unpleasantness” and 
after her return wrote a book en- 
titled Through the Eyes of An Old 
Friend. The basic theme of this vol- 
ume was that Soviet citizens must 
be magnanimous toward the Hun 
garians and forgive them for their 
errors. As we traveled elsewhere in 
the Soviet Union we found this 
point of view toward the Hunga- 
rians generally held. Thus, Soviet 
citizens, as is true of other citizens 
the world over, understand the 
world about them not as it is—but 
as they have been told it is. One 
striking difference between the So- 
viet citizen and the United States 
citizen is the conversational reflec- 
tion of the fact that the spectrum of 
objective news reporting is so much 
narrower (often completely non- 
existent) in the Soviet Union than 
in Western countries. 

In Kiev I visited the central pub- 
lic library. It is essentially a refer- 
ence library, specializing in science 
and technology, but it does have a 
small lending department. The li- 
brary is located close to the Univer- 
sity of Kiev, and a separate reading 
and study room is maintained for 
university students. The library sub- 
scribes to many foreign periodicals 
including many technical journals 
published in the United States. I 
was told by the librarian who es- 
corted me through the building that 
the library maintains branches in all 
parts of the city and serves outlying 
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Cultural Conditioners 

Another itural con- 
ditioner is the Soviet press. The 
Pravda and Isvestia 


most of their material from 


import int 


newspapers 
draw 
the texts of speeches by Krushchev 
or other party leaders, official re 
ports of 


and the tex 


various Soviet achieve 


ments, ts of government 
statements. They carry brief news 
notes of selected world events and 
a few pictures. Copies of the news- 
papers are prominently displayed in 
special cases erected on all major 
streets 
Permanent exhibitions showing 
agricultural and industrial! 
are Soviet specialties Our group 
visited exhibitions in Moscow and 
Kiev. We saw the Moscow exhibit 
on a dreary Sunday afternoon 
amidst a crush of other visitors and 
our guide estimated that 200,000 
visitors would come before the day 
was over. Higher attendance records 
are frequent in summer. The exhibi 
tion halls are impressive and the 
nearest approach to a fresh architec 
; i observed. 
The exhibits are colorful and kept 
up to date. A few of them are of the 


operate-it-yourself variety 


tural point of view we 


elevision programs are presented 
in the evening and on Sunday after- 
noons. Their fare is almost com- 


cultural 


pletely including classical 
drama, ballet, and opera The radio 
stations broadcast “news,” “good 
music,” and talks and lectures on 
many political and cultural subjects. 

In Moscow, I learned that Voice 
of America broadcasts of American 
music, scheduled each evening from 
10 p. m. until midnight, are per- 
mitted to be heard without interfer 
ence. These programs are announced 
in English as a “come-on” to en- 


courage Soviet citizens 


particu- 
also listen to 
broadcasts of 
English language instruction which 
are also permitted to 


larly young adults—to 
Voice of America 


go through 
without jamming. Thus, in this one 


Soviet and USA educa 
tional objectives coineide—both 


countries are pleased to encourage 


instance, 


the study of the English language on 
the part of Soviet citizen 


196 


In Thlisi, I heard an English lan- 
guage “Voice of Russia’ shortwave 
broadcast beamed toward the United 
States. The program was a woman 
traveler's report of a recent visit to 
the Georgian Republic. The idio- 
matic language and the accents of 
the announcers and narrators indi- 
cated that they had either lived in 
the United States for some time .. . 
or learned their accent in a special 
school created solely for the pur- 
pose. (I have no doubt that we in 
this country are being equally realis- 
tic in some of our own foreign lan- 
guage training programs. ) 

Political slogans, patriotic posters, 
and various symbols reminding the 
people of the fruits of the revolution 
are everywhere—at the exhibitions, 
in the universities, in the schools 
and patriotic banners are sometimes 
stretched across major streets. All 
classrooms and most shops (includ- 
ing a two by two shoeshine parlor) 
have at least one photograph of 
Lenin. The hotel lobbies are filled 
with vivid paintings, many of which 
depict dramatic scenes of the revo- 
lution. 

In Moscow and Leningrad 
Khrushchev is a close runner-up to 
Lenin in number of photographs dis- 
played, but in the Georgian Repub- 
lic, Stalin has not been “de-person- 
alitized.”” Although I have not made 
an actual count in either locality, | 
am of the opinion that in Tblisi there 
are more statues, fancy-work  pil- 
lows, embossed postcards, paintings 
and various objet’ d'art depicting 
Stalin than there are slot machines 
in Las Vegas. In the Ukraine, per- 
haps as a means of emphasizing the 
so-called “autonomous” significance 
of the republic, the Prime Minister 
of the Ukraine shares about equal 
display honors with Lenin. 

*k * x 


Something New—Maybe 


Several times during my stay in 
the Soviet Union, I came across ref- 
erences to a new peoples’ university, 
but lack of time and the limitations 
of my own resourcefulness pre 
vented me from uncovering more 
than second-hand information about 
this activity. Not knowing the lan- 
guage, the unavailability to the pro- 
letariat of telephone directories, the 
reluctance of a Soviet official in one 


area to say anything at all about 
programs in another area, and the 
heavy demands made on our Intour- 
ist’ representative to accommodate 
the special interests of thirty school 
administrators, made any explora- 
tion of a new and uncharted area of 
inquiry a thrilling—but arduous— 
undertaking. 

The peoples’ university is, pre- 
sumably, a device to provide oppor- 
tunities for the discussion (meaning 
a lecture followed by questions) of 
political, economic, and social ques- 
tions. An official of the Academy of 
Pedagogic Science said it was under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Higher Education, but when B. P. 
Elyutin, the Minister of Higher Ed- 
ucation, was interviewed by Richard 
Rentield of the NEA staff, he said 
that “peoples’ university” is simply 
a high-falutin’ name for any meet- 
ings of groups of workers who come 
together to discuss subjects in which 
they are interested. In Tbilisi an 
official of the Ministry of Cultural 
Relations with 
said there were three such groups in 
the city but that they were under the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Cul- 
ture. My inquiries in Kiev and Len- 
ingrad failed to uncover information 
about a group I could visit as a 
means of securing information at the 
operational level. 


Foreign Countries 


* * * 


Suggestions to Future Adult 
Education Observers 


As a nation that, at the moment, 
stands somewhere between the de- 
veloping industrial cultures of other 
great countries—say India for ex- 
and the highly developed in- 
dustrial cultures of Western Europe 
and the United States, the USSR 
may have much to offer the world in 
learning of which other 
countries emerging out of primitive 
conditions can rapidly reach their 
own goals. Certainly there is no 
doubt but that the Soviets have 
demonstrated that universal 
education for children and adults—- 
purchased (or so it seemed to me) 
many times at the expense of crea- 
tive comforts and technical conveni- 


ample 


ways in 


free, 


ences—is a sure and predictable way 
for a nation to gain power and 
prestige. 


(Please turn to page 215) 


Adult Leadership 
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THE PROMISE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


A Presidential Call to Action in 


the Current Association Year .. . 


As I interpret the response of the 
Buffalo Conference to the report ' 
which was made by Dr. Edmund 
deS. Brunner, we have some imme- 
diate and urgent tasks to undertake 
as an Association. With the help of 
the data available in this comprehen- 
sive Study *, we need to take a sharp 
look at the Association and its rela- 
tion to the adult education move- 
ment. 

If we are to continue to advance 
adult education as a vital and inte- 
gral part of the American scheme of 
education, if we are to grow in 
strength as an Association, we must 
have the courage to accept the find- 
ings of this Study and the wisdom 
to chart a course of action toward 
their realization. We asked for this 
Study.* Are we ready to act upon 
what we have learned trom it ? 


1 Address delivered by Edmund deS. 
3runner at the Buffalo Conference, en- 
titled: “Report to the Adult Education 
Association” and published in the Decem- 
ber issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 

2A study recently completed entitled 
“The Role of a National Organization 
in Adult Education,” by Edmund deS. 
Brunner, William L. Nicholls If, Sam D. 
Sieber ; A Report to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion; 1959; issued by the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity; financed by a grant from the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

‘The request for such a Study was 
expressed in a resolution adopted by the 
Delegate Assembly at the Annual Confer- 
ence of the Association in 1956 in Atlantic 
City. 


Herpert C. HuNSAKER, one of America’s 
foremost adult educators, was installed as 
President of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States at the Buffalo 
Conference. Here he analyses the immedi- 
ate problems of the Association, with 
pertinent suggestions for action. Dr. Hun- 
saker is Assistant Director, Institute for 
Adult Education, Purdue University. 


January, 1960 


Decisions Reached 


Your Delegate Assembly and 
Executive Committee made two im- 
portant decisions at the Buffalo Con- 
ference. First, they decided to un 
dertake a systematic review of the 
Brunner Study and to develop pro- 
posals for consideration and action 
at the next annual conference, which 
is to be held in Denver. This deci- 
sion needs no documentation for 
those who listened to and observed 
the response to Dr. Brunner’s pre 
sentation. The reaction of the audi- 
ence, their willingness to accept a 
frank analysis of the weaknesses 
of the Association as revealed by 
the membership it s e] f—construc 
tively presented—was an inspiring 
experience. 

Secondly, we decided that as an 
Association we must live within our 
income. This means that the Execu- 
tive Committee, with the approval 
of the Delegate Assembly, adopted a 
budget which means—to put it 
mildly—an austere budget for the 
year 1960. To live on this budget 
will require a reduction in paid staff, 
an increase in annual dues, and a 
substantial increase in the services 
contributed by individual members, 
especially the editors and contribu 
tors to our magazines. The spirit of 
commitment and support which ani- 
mated the members of the Delegate 
Assembly, the Executive Committe: 
and the staff in the meetings in Bui- 
falo augurs well for 1960 and the 
future of the Association. The ex 
pressions of support and willingness 
to help received from individual 
members during and since the con 
ference has been most encouraging 
The sense of dedication—rededica 
tion—is reminiscent of the Founding 


By HERBERT C. HUNSA 


Herbert C. Hunsaker 


Assembly. of 1951. in 
Ohio! 


Columbus, 


\What does the decision to under- 
take a systematic review of the 
Brunner Study mean? It means that 
we must look—critically—at the 
purposes, the goals, the services to 
members, the financing, the organi 
zational structure, and the adminis- 
tration of the Association. 


Re-Examining Objectives 


It means especially that we must 
re-examine our objectives in_ the 
light of what the members consider 
to be the most important purposes. 
According to the Brunner Study, 
when the members evaluated all of 
the eleven activities, five purposes 
were given highest priority: (1) to 
conduct and promote research re 
lated to adult education and adult 
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leadership ; (2) to disseminate prac- 
tical techniques of adult education 
and leadership ; (3 to develop a 
social philosophy of adult education ; 
(4) to work for coordination among 
national agencies and organizations 
in adult education; (5) to serve as 
a clearing house for programs, acti- 
other organi- 
zations in adult education. When 
selected the three 
considered 


most important, the following pur- 


vities, and methods for 


the members 
activities which they 
poses were given highest priority: 
(1) to conduct and promote re- 
search; (2) to disseminate practical 
techniques; (3) to develop a social 
philosophy ; (4) to serve as a clear- 
ing house; and (5) to advance adult 
education as a profession. It will be 
noted that four of the five purposes 


are the same in both categories. 


Must Make Choices 


Important as these purposes and 
priorities are, the realities of the 1960 
budget make it clear that we must 
make some choices. We do not have 
the resources to achieve all of these 
purposes. We must focus our effort 
and energy. We must distinguish 
between long-range and immediate 


goals. We must be willing to re-ex- 
amine our organizational structure 
and operations. There should be no 
“sacred cows” to which we adhere 
as an organization. If we have cre- 
ated machinery which handicaps us 
in achieving our objectives, then we 
ought to be ready to discard it and 
to adopt new procedures which may 
more effectively serve our purposes. 

Let us look realistically at some 
of the activities in 
which the membership is interested 


services and 


and explore what the Association 
might do about them during the 
coming year. 

We are not going to be able to do 
much direct research. We can en- 
courage and promote research, how- 
ever, through organizations and 
agencies that have the resources. We 
can also look to some of the organs 
that we have created within the As- 
sociation—one which obviously 
comes to mind is the Commission of 
the Professors of Adult Education. 
The extension, expansion, and dis- 
semination of knowledge in the field 
of adult education is of major con- 
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cern to these professors, and to their 


institutions. They are training grad- 
uate students who are looking for 
research projects in adult education. 
| am confident that we can look to 
the professors for ideas and leader- 
ship in this important activity. Then, 
too, some of the Sections of the As- 
sociation are beginning to explore 
services and research projects in 
which they would like to engage. 

As for the information-clearing- 
house service, obviously we plan to 
continue both magazines for at least 
another year. We can and should 
place increased emphasis on the dis- 
semination of information about re- 
search and practical techniques in 
adult education. We shall continue 
to encourage the holding of confer- 
ences in the states and the regions 
and to support them as much as we 
can. Budget limitations on travel, 
however, may restrict somewhat the 
participation of the staff unless we 
get assistance from local resources. 

Coordination among the organiza- 
tions engaged in adult education is 
one of our most acute problems. We 
lack effective coordination at the 
local, the state, and the national 
levels. The latter is emphasized in 
the Brunner Study. By and large 
we are not communicating among 
the organizations of adult education 
as extensively or as effectively as we 
should. 

As an Association we are com- 
mitted to the idea of working toward 
and achieving more effective collabo- 
ration. Our Executive Committee 
and that of NAPSAE have agreed 
to plan jointly the conference which 
is to be held in Denver next Octo- 
ber. We expect to share some of the 
general sessions and at the same 
time provide opportunities for meet- 
ing the needs of our individual or- 
ganizations in separate meetings. 
We plan to invite a number of the 
national adult education organiza- 
tions to a joint conference on adult 
education comparable to the one tha 
was held in Detroit in 1956. This is 
being explored as a possibility for 
1962. 

The Delegate Assembly has re- 
quested the Association to “convene 
a meeting of leaders of adult edu- 
cation organizations to assure the 
best thinking and broadest repre- 


sentation of American adult educa- 
tors at UNESCO World Confer- 
ence on Adult Education” which is 
to be held in Montreal in August, 
1960. It is hoped that this meeting 
of leaders, which will be held in the 
near future will develop a consensus 
of what American adult educators 
would like to see emerge from the 
World Conference. In addition, the 
Delegate Assembly re-affirmed the 
resolution adopted at the Cincinnati 
Conference in 1958 urging support 
for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Adult Education Association. 

In these ways and others we can 
contribute to improving communi- 
cation and coordination among some 
of the national organizations. We 
hope our efforts at the national level 
will prove suggestive and helpful in 
states and local communities where 
coordination is equally needed. 

What can we do about developing 
and providing field services? It is 
suggested in the Brunner Study that 
we turn to the Commission of Pro- 
fessors of Adult Education and to 
colleges and universities which have 
adult and extension divisions. We 
should also get help state 
departments of public instruction, 
libraries, and other public and pri- 
vate organizations which 
full-time professional workers in 
adult education. From such sources 
and from state and local adult edu- 
cation associations we may secure 
aid in providing the field services 
requested by the membership. 

The Commissions, the Commit- 
tees, and the Sections may be ex- 
pected to continue to improve their 
services. Several now issue occa- 
sional otherwise 
regularly communicate with their 
members. The Section on Education 
for Non-English Speaking Adults is 
planning to publish a directory of 
its members. The Section on Aging 
is exploring the feasibility of estab- 
lishing state and local committees or 
sections. Grants and funds for spe- 
cial projects have been secured for 
the Commission of Professors of 
Adult Education, the Commission 
on Architecture for Adult Educa- 
tion, the Commission on Literacy 
and Fundamental Education, and 
the Section on Labor Education. We 
now have in process proposals for 
projects and grants which should 
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enable other sections and committees 
to function more effectively. 

May I also point out that special 
funds, important as they are, are but 
a drop in the bucket as compared to 
the contributions made by individ- 
uals, members, committee chairmen, 
officers, and the institutions with 
which they are identified? These 
contributions are priceless assets 
without which the AKA would not 
be able to function. 

Even with limited resources we 
can further develop self-help proj- 
ects which will improve our serv- 
ices. Dr. Brunner has suggested, for 
example, that local, state, and re- 
gional organizations could be en- 
couraged to compile “talent inven- 
tories” which would help to provide 
field services. There are also other 
activities in which we as individual 
members can participate which will 
strengthen the Association. 

One of the tasks in which we can 
all take part is that of recruiting new 
members. The Delegate Assembly in 
Buffalo, at one of the best attended 
meetings in its history, voted over- 
whelmingly to increase the member- 
ship dues beginning in January, 
1960. It is most important, there- 
fore, not only to secure new mem- 
bers but also at the same time to re- 
tain our present membership. This 
we should be able to do if each of 
us assumes personal responsibility 
for soliciting and promoting mem- 
bership. This can be our most im- 
portant self-help project for 1960! 

Executive Committee members 
have already demonstrated that by 
working at the business of recruiting 
day after day memberships can be 
secured and increased. This kind of 
personal effort is beginning to pay 
off! For the first time in several 
years the total membership increased 
slightly during the months of Sep- 
tember and October. Richard Hart, 
a member of the Executive Commit- 
tee, has assumed the Chairmanship 
of the Committee on Membership 
and Field Services for the current 
year. We can be certain that this 
Committee will work vigorously on 
their assignment. To succeed, how- 
ever, they are going to need the con- 
tinuous help of each of us. 

We have achieved a_ substantial 
measure of success in the develop- 
ment of interest 


special sections. 


January, 1960 


They provide a common bond which 
brings together people from various 
fields of endeavor. Here members 
have an opportunity to share ideas, 
to pick up new ones, and to rub 
elbows with people with different 
interests and experiences. The sec- 
tions are now a vital part of our 
permanent structure. We have not 
been imaginative enough, however, 
in developing new sections. For ex- 
ample, we have no sections in the 
mass media. This is a potentiality 
that has not been fully explored. We 
should investigate the feasibility of 
forming new groups or working 
with existing groups with a special 
interest in adult education by radio, 
press, and television. In the Fine 
Arts—Music, art, theater, etc.—we 
are not making the contribution nor 
involving the resources which are 
available. We further de- 
velop, strengthen, and expand the 
special interest sections. 


should 


We must give consideration to 
fund-raising as a regular on-going 
activity and responsibility. If we are 
to be more than a membership serv- 
ice organization, if we are to uphold 
the idea of adult education as an in- 
tegral part of our system of educa- 
tion, then we must seek funds, from 
other than membership dues, for the 
development and support of this 
concept. This Association has an op- 
portunity and an obligation to en- 
gage in activities designed to realize 
this larger vision of the role of adult 
education in our society. To do this 
adequately we must look to private 
donors and to philanthropic founda- 
tions for support. 


Long-Range Planning 

The time is at hand—as we ap- 
proach the tenth anniversary of 
our founding (May 1961)—for the 
AEA to make a more significant 
contribution to the adult education 
movement both at home and abroad. 
It can be helped to do so by securing 
support for specific projects and 
services designed to realize both the 
immediate and long-term objectives 
of the Association. Our task is to 
seek such funds vigorously and sys- 
tematically. 

With the guidance of the Finance 
Committee we expect to present to 
the Denver Conference recommend 


ations for long-range as well as im- 
mediate fund-raising activities. For 
example, Dr. Brunner has suggested 
that we should print information on 
our membership forms which clearly 
states that we are a non-profit cor- 
poration and solicit gifts for the sup- 
port of the Association. We could 
specify some of the areas in which 
we need financial assistance. In ad- 
dition, there are specific projects 
suggested in the Brunner Study for 
which we may be able to secure 
funds. We _ should not, however, 
seek or accept funds which require 
staff time or office services unless we 
are reimbursed for these expenses. 
Also, the funds should not ordinar- 
ily be used to expand staff and/or 
services without assurance that such 
activities can be maintained after the 
special grants expire. 

We have reached a point in the 
life of the where we 
ought to consider providing it with 
a permanent home and a permanent 
physical plant. We have been living 
in rented quarters long enough. If 
we wish to give visibility to adult 
education and to the Association, we 
should aspire for an adequate physi- 
cal plant and determine upon a 
permanent location for our national 
headquarters. These ideas were pre- 
sented to the Executive Committee, 
which authorized the appointment of 
a committee to explore them. Phil 
Klein has agreed to 
Chairmanship. 


Association 


accept the 


I have indicated some of the im- 
mediate steps which have been taken 
to implement and investigate these 
objectives. In addition, other spe- 
cific activities are planned and un- 
derway as a result of the action 
taken by the Delegate Assembly and 
the Executive Committee at the 
close of the Buffalo Conference. 

The Delegate Assembly requested 
the Executive Committee to sum- 
marize and to publish a report of the 
Brunner Study. The Committee will 
hold a special three-day meeting in 
January to analyze the findings and 
to prepare recommendations for sub- 
mission to the membership in ad 
vance of the Denver 
Some twenty areas have been iden- 
tified for study by the Committee. 
ach member has been assigned one 


Conference. 


topic and is expected to summarize 


(Please turn to page 213) 
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A quick survey of the background out of 


which today’s counseling is developing . . . 


By MARIAN R. BALLIN and IONA R. LOGIE 


THE COUNSELING OF ADULTS. 
A Growing Community Need 


a a 
Sas rapidity of technological 


change in present day civilization 


makes the lags in social changes 
stand out in sharp relief. Life may 
be actually becoming more compli- 
cated, and the increased educational 
level of people-in-general may make 
them more aware of problems. Cer- 
tainly, greater recognition of needs 
for help in planning and problem- 
solving is characteristic of our times. 
Careers of forebears are no longer 
predictive of those of children— 
technology and other events have 
produced hundreds of vocations un 
known ten or twenty years ago. 
Hence, the need for guidance beyond 
the school years has evidenced itself, 
yet little integration of suitable ma 
terials exists. 

This is an attempt to provide some 
brief background material on the 
counseling of adults, emphasizing 
vocational aspects, yet recognizing 
the complexity 
which 


and unity of man 
inte- 
grated consideration of the problems 
of the individual. 


make mandatory an 


The history of vocational guidance 
from its Boston beginnings under 


Parsons in 1908 has emphasized 


os 


Dr. Marian R. Batuin is Chief of the 


Vocational Counseling Service at the 
Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Livermore, California. Dr. lona R. Locie 


is a Senior Counselor at the San Fran 
cisco Veterans Counseling Center and a 
member of the staff of th {dult Counsel- 
ing Service, both under 
Unified School District 
Opinions expressed in tl 


San Francisco 


irticle are 
those of the authors and do not neces- 
F 
f 


sarily reflect the endorsement of the 
Veterans Administration or of the San 
Francisco Unified Scl District 


service to youth on the threshold of 
work, immediately after the school 
years. There were subsequent 
YMCA and YWCA activities for 
young workers, but most efforts in 
behalf of adults were sporadic. 
Little can now be found regarding 
the extent of 
available to 


vocational guidance 
veterans after World 
War I. The next major attempts at 
adult guidance appear to be the work 
of the depression-born Minnesota 
Kmployment Stabilization Research 
Institute in Minneapolis, reported 
by Trabue and Dvorak and the Ad- 
justment Service in New York, de- 
scribed by Bentley. Regarding this 
type of vocational guidance activity, 
Trabue and Dvorak wrote: 

perhaps the greatest educa- 
tional need of unemployed adults is 
for authentic information about their 
own vocational assets and liabilities 
The grown man or woman who 
needs further training is frequently 
unaware of that need. The person 
who does feel the desire to seek 
further preparation is quite likely to 
be in error or in doubt regarding 
the occupational field in which he 
should seek training. His need for 
information along these lines cannot 
be met except by a comprehensive 
survey of his characteristics based 
on the most scientific devices avail- 
able.” 


Development of Veterans’ 
Counseling 
as 
he next 


significant events in 


adult vocational counseling occurred 


' Trabue, M. R. & Dvorak, Beatrice J. 
\ study of the needs of adults for fur- 
ther training. Bull. Emplmt. Stabil. Res 
Inst., Minneapolis; University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1934, 3, (3), p. 24. 


in World War II and the postwar 
years. Returning servicemen and dis- 
placed defense workers were offered 
sundry forms of community counsel- 
ing service. Meanwhile, some leader- 
ship had been assumed by the Office 
of Education, then a part of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency. A prediction 
of needs was expressed by Commis- 
sioner Earl McGrath: 

“In the postwar period the adult 
student will be a special counseling 
problem almost no organized 
personnel services were provided for 
part-time adult students .. . Yet 
adult students were more varied in 
their interests, abilities, education 
and social background, and purposes, 
than full-time students for whom 
counseling services were not only 
provided but required as part of the 
registration process.” ° 

The greatest impetus to adult 
counseling in the middle 1940's re- 
sulted from the provisions of Public 
Laws 16 (the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act) and 346 (the “G. I. Bill’), 
providing educational privileges for 
World War II veterans, with coun- 
seling mandatory for disabled vet- 
erans, optional for all others. Since 
1952, veterans of the Korean period, 
including those entering service 
through January 31, 1955, have had 
similar 


benefits in education, re- 


habilitation, and counseling. The 
Veterans Administration also pro- 
vides counseling for hospitalized 
veterans. More recently, Public Law 
634, extending benefits to children 
of deceased war-disabled veterans, 

2 McGrath, E. J. An integrated com- 
munity program of counseling. Proc. 58th 
Annual. Conv. Middle States Ass. Coll. 
& Second. Schs. 1944, p. 78. 
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requires counseling, largely for the 
late adolescent age group. 


Growth of Community Services 


These counseling programs in 
Veterans Administration offices were 
augmented greatly by Veterans Ad- 
ministration guidance centers in col- 
leges and school departments. As 
communities became aware of the 
value of such services (once termed 
advisement and guidance, now coun- 
seling), many of these agencies 
found themselves besieged with re- 
quests for vocational counseling for 
citizens-at-large. The utility of coun- 
seling within the framework of adult 
education also became manifest. Sub- 
stantial increases occurred in the 
extent of counseling offered to night- 
school students in such cities as 
Baltimore, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. In other scattered cities, 
junior colleges and adult 
have provided some counseling. 


schools 


Two examples of community edu- 
cational service providing adult 
counseling facilities are San Fran- 
cisco, beginning in 1949, and Utica, 
New York. In San Francisco, a 
Group Guidance program of voca- 
tional counseling was organized in 
1949 at Marina Adult School. Cov- 
ering six weeks, two nights a week 
(two hours each session), this serv- 
ice has continued to draw a waiting 
list of applicants. Over sixty groups 
of approximately thirty persons each 
have so far completed the program. 
In the course of these sessions, four 
staff members offer discussions on 
self-understanding, on vocational 
psychology, and on techniques of job 
hunting and job adjustment. Study 
of occupational information also 1s 
included, as are three evenings of 
tests (interest, temperament, and ap- 
titudes). All staff members partici: 
pate in interviewing, with two in 
dividual interviews scheduled fot 
each client, one toward the begin- 
ning of the sessions, and the second 
as a synthesis of test results, occupa- 
tional reading, and the insights 
developed by the client during the 
course of the six weeks. 

The counselors, psychometrists, 
and instructors in such programs 
would agree that their efforts are 
experimental. Certainly, those who 


January, 1960 


have surveyed the field of adult 
counseling techniques would concur 
with Klein and Moffitt,® that there is 
relatively little to which the coun- 
selor of adults can turn for practical 
suggestions regarding the problems 
and techniques of guidance in even- 
in 
in 


g schools and other agencies serv- 
g adult students. 

The variance in viewpoints among 
writers on adult guidance is pro- 
vocative. Many, of course, propound 
the career planning ideas with which 
guidance literature abounds, based 
on considerations of ability, interest, 
etc. Ward,* on the other hand, claims 
that too much pressure is exerted 
toward vocational choice, and sug 
gests that many in the working 
population have actually no special 
interests referable to particular oc- 
cupations. Such people, he indi 
cates, require vocational motivation 
through such auxiliary goals as se- 
curity, earnings, working conditions, 
prestige, etc., rather than intrinsic 
considerations of interest. 

Whatever philosophy of adult 
counseling may 
varied 


from its 
settings, whether its tech- 
niques are developed for individual 
use or with the label of group coun- 
seling (or multiple counseling, as 
proposed by Froehlich), its objec- 
tives may conform to those described 
by Super for vocational guidance : 


emerge 


“a process of helping a person to 
develop and accept an integrated and 
adequate picture of himself and of 
his role in the world of work, to 
test this concept against reality, and 
to convert it into reality, with satis- 
faction to self and benefit to society.” 
McDaniel also emphasizes the need 
for the guidance point of view in 
adult educational activities : 

“The adult education center is not 
and cannot be an impersonal ma 
chine-like informational and training 
center. It is a strategic point for de 
veloping a program designed to im- 
prove human relations, to aid each 
individual to find status and security, 
to find an effective purposeful orien- 
tation and purpose in life. It is im- 
portant that the whole institution 


* Klein, P. E. & Moffitt, R. E. Counsel- 
ing Techniques in Adult Education, New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1946, p. v. 

*Ward, R. Out of School Vocational 
Guidance. New York: Harper, 1949 


teachers and administrators—reflect 
this purpose.” ° 

This brief review has attempted 
only to summarize the relatively 
short and limited past of adult coun- 
seling. Its outstanding current needs 
appear to be definitions of its scope, 
research on appropriate and effective 
iethods, trained personnel, and ade- 
quate financial support. A relevant 
current project is the forthcoming 
handbook on adult counseling spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Public School Adult Administra- 
tors. The State of California also 
plans a bulletin on counseling serv- 
ices, including those for persons in 
later maturity. 


’ McDaniel, H. B., Guidance in Cali- 
forma adult education centers. California 
Journal of Secondary Education, 1946, 21, 
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Stringfellow Barr says: 


“It seems to me that we educators 
tend to assume—in America at least 

that our college graduates can 
read and write and think and speak 
and listen far better than they actu- 
ally can. In America, as in other 
countries, liberal arts colleges were 
once concerned to develop these 
capacities, On the whole they now 
assume that 


Ve loped 


they have been de- 
before matriculation and 
that we need not bother ourselves 
about higher matters. If we Ameri- 
cans had actually possessed these 
capacities, we would not have com- 
mitted some of the egregious follies 
of the postwar period. We would 
even know some mathematics ! 

\Ve have failed to cultivate the 
liberal arts in the traditional sense 
of that term. Our times and modern 
technology require special knowl- 
handled if we 
practice the liberal arts. The higher 


edge which can be 


illiteracy which now afflicts us, in- 
cluding our national leaders, means 
that we cannot even locate our most 
urgent practical problems, much less 


solve them. There are many ex- 
amples of this failure in the relations 
of the United States to the United 
Nations.” 

From His Panel Remarks at 


the Buffalo Conference, 1959. 
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The First State-Wide Literacy Council 


Illiteracy remains a major problem, and Texas 


educators move to do something about. it! 


A MERICANS are now placing high 


priority on advanced technological 
know-how and y. Never- 
theless the 10,000,000 American 
adult functional illiterates remain an 
acute social, economic and_ political 
SOK iety and 


1 
know-why. 


drain on the rest of 
particularly on our school resources 
and manpower reserves 

To counteract this manpower 
waste grass-roots programs of basic 
adult 


throughout 


education continue to 
America. It is about one 


want to 


grow 


of these programs that | 
speak today. 

Shortly death, that 
master impressario, Cecil B. DeMille, 


before his 


stirred our campus when he spoke 
about a “Foundation of Freedom.” 
He proclaimed: “We are proud of 
our schools—of the number of 
Americans who can read and write 
of the skill and ‘know-how’ which 
fit our young people into our ever- 
expanding economic and technical 
systems “4 

Mr. DeMille was a well-informed 
public Nevertheless he was 


probably 


figure, 
unaware of one of the 
tragic blots on our national horizon: 
the ever-increasing increment of il- 
literacy, an increment which con- 
tinues to plague the world’s largest 
democracy. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that 
adult 
programs of literacy are commenced 
reiterate the 
I don’t believe it. How can 


when grass roots education 


that common. cries 
phrase : 
\merica with its free public school 
education still harbor this growing 
of These Uneducated ? Then, 
it is true, how can we do 


fringe 


too, if 


Ricuarp W. Cortricn s a long-time 
lil / t t serving as 
ee of the rsity Literacy 
Center. Our readers last had an oppor- 


funity to read his , n our June, 
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something about it? Who are these 
illiterates? Are our public schools at 
fault ? adult education 
anything to do with solving the 
problem ? 


Does have 


A thesis for those working toward 
a solution of the problem lies em- 
bedded in the heart of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Article 26 reads in 
part: “Everyone has the right to 
education, Education shall be free, at 
least in the elementary and funda- 
mental stages.” 

“The elementary and fundamental 
stage” is exactly our present con- 
sideration. We intend to bring the 
adult into a participation of educa- 
tion at the basic level. 

The Declaration continues: ‘*Ele- 
mentary education shall be compul- 
sory. Technical and 
education shall be made generally 
available, and higher education shall 
be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit.” 


professional 


We cannot over-emphasize the fact 
that the adult illiterate is usually not 
ignorant or stupid. Rather he has 
just not had the opportunity of learn- 
ing to read. Type-face is the synapse 
And without 
breaking the illiteracy barrier he can 


between him and _ us. 


never go on to partake of many 
opportunities which the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights elo- 
quently speaks. 

“Iducation shall be directed to 
the full development of the human 
personality and the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms.” 

In a time when “supersonic” is a 
common word, our minds are not 
wont to slow down to A-B-C. We 
disdain the “fools” who cannot read. 
It seems difficult even to feel sorry 
for them, doesn’t it ? 

But the Declaration states that: 
“Education shall promote under- 
standing, tolerance, and friendship 


ee ty ee 
aoa 5: " ‘ 


By RICHARD W. CORTRIGHT 


among all nations, racial or religious 
groups. : 

Within this context of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, 
the first state-wide organization for 
combatting illiteracy in the United 
States was recently formed: the 
Texas Literacy Council (TLC). 

Many of the key members in this 
state organization have come from 
public school education. One Chair- 
man of a local Literacy Council is 
also an elementary principal. She is 
interested in literacy education be- 
cause she believes that this is the 
channel by which she can reach the 
parents of her children. A reading 
home helps the children to read bet- 
ter. In fact, she believes that her 
obligation as a professional teacher 
of children is to “stretch” her school 
so as to reach the parents and, by 
so doing, fulfill her 
responsibility. 


professional 


The state Vice-Chairman of the 
TLC is a Coordinator for Elemen- 
tary Schools in a Texas city. She 
plans to open public schools in the 
evening for adult literacy classes. 

The Chairman of the Scholarship 
Committee of the TLC is a county 
supervisor of schools who has organ- 
ized meetings for county teachers to 
learn to use adult literacy materials 
as supplementary help for children’s 
classes and for local evening adult 
literacy classes. 

The Co-Chairman of the 
Survey Committee is the special edu- 


state 


cation supervisor for another Texas 
city school system. She organized 
the first local Literacy Workshop in 
the state at a Community Center and 
invited other public school teachers 
to participate. They came. 

The state Chairman of the Test- 
ing and Counseling Committee is a 
city school supervisor for testing 
and guidance. She supervises the 
testing of adult literates and is pre- 


Adult Leadership 
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paring an original test for new 
literates. 

All of these public school educa- 
tors have through participation in 
the TIL.C become public school adult 
educators. 

The TLC recommends the follow- 
ing eight steps which public school 
educators may take as they become 
in essence public school adult (liter- 
acy) educators : 

1. Use literacy classes as a step- 
ping-stone toward the development 
of a small and then larger scale adult 
education program in the community. 
The literacy class is a way to inter- 
est the adult community in the ex- 
panded aspects of liberal adult edu- 
cation. Such a plan is being used by 
the Waco Literacy Council to begin 
arithmetic, social studies, homeread- 
ing, and high school diploma adult 
classes. 

2. Attend local literacy classes to 
observe and learn how adults are 
learning to read and then to apply 
this knowledge to the classroom. 

3. Present literacy to more mature 
high school students and ask them 
to become literacy teachers for adults. 
Give special credit or recognition for 
such efforts. 

4+. Set up 
Committees to cull publications to 


special Publications 
discover which available publications 
are applicable for adult new readers. 
The state TLC Library Committee 
under the direction of a professional 
librarian is preparing a TI.C Bibli- 
ography for the Southwest. 

5. Invite city and county libraries 
to set up adult literacy classes in the 
libraries and in cooperation with 
Bookmobiles in rural and urban 
areas. This approach is found useful 
in building “neighborhood interest” 
in literacy. 

6. Meet with local School Boards 
to explain local literacy problems 
and to enlist Board member support 
for volunteer (or paid) literacy. 

7. Initiate literacy credit or non- 
credit classes for teachers in the pub- 
lic school adult education curricula. 

8. Alert the community to the 
local extent of illiteracy. 

These are the eight steps which 
local adult public school educators in 
Literacy Councils within the TLC 
are taking. 
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In the formation of the TLC a set 
of objectives was outlined. Some 
may be useful in establishing other 
state Literacy Councils. 

“A Literacy Council is an organi- 
zation of interested citizens who seek 
to find and teach illiterates and semi- 
literates to read and write so that 
they may take their rightful places 
as adult literacy citizens of the state.” 
Some of the near-range objectives of 
the Texas Literacy Council are: 

1. Seek ways in which literacy 
programs may eventually become 
part of the educational system of the 
state. 

2. Support a Texas Literacy Ad- 
visory Board of well-known Texas 
leaders who will support the Council. 

3. Invite a prominent civic leader 
to serve as Coordinator of the Texas 
Literacy Advisory Board. 

4. Seek to develop Literacy Coun- 
cils throughout the state in coopera- 
tion with schools, service clubs, busi- 
nesses and churches. 

5. Strengthen existing Literacy 
Councils by providing for 
regular training meetings. 


more 


6. Appoint Regional Coordinators 
for Literacy Councils. 

7. Plan the annual state meeting 
and invite a special speaker. 

8. Produce a monthly Newsletter. 

9. Prepare anannual Texas Liter- 
acy Council Handbook which will 
contain all pertinent information 
about the Texas Literacy Council. 

10. Cooperate with the Director 
of the Texas Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Board to carry literacy to those 
persons his Board serves. 

11. Seek out other governmental 
and private agencies in the state 
which may have contact with il- 
literates. 

12. Work with the Western Writ- 
ers Guild to prepare needed books 
for new literates on useful subjects. 
The Western Writers Guild mem- 
bers prepare books for new readers. 

13. Seek out professional writers 
in Texas who will be willing to write 
for the Texas Literacy Council and 
the Western Writers Guild. 

14. Find volunteer help for the 
Texas Literacy Council office and 
local Literacy Councils. 

15. Encourage the adoption of 
literacy courses in more universities 
in Texas. 


“The purpose of the TLC is to 
find and teach illiterates and semi- 
illiterates to read and write so that 
they may take their rightful places 
as adult literate citizens of Texas.” 

The international implications of 
illiteracy spurred by such writers are 
boldly stated by Dr. K. H. Silvert. 

“[lliteracy is a part—the most 
acute and, of course, the most notori- 
ous—of a more generalized problem, 
the low level of instruction of our 
population, the principal reason for 
this problem (including illiteracy ) 
being premature abandonment of the 
school. . . . In figures: of every 100 
children in Chile, some 6 never at- 
tend school .. . but of the remaining 
94 who register for school, approxi- 
mately 20 quit during or at the end 
of the first year and 12 during or 
at the end of the second year. That 
is to say, a third of the children who 
enter school leave during the first 
two grades. It is precisely these de- 
serters who occupy the lowest level 
of the educational scale; almost all 
are illiterates or semi-illiterates. . . . 
If we should wish to be para- 
doxical we might say that it is the 
school which produces most of the 
illiterates.” ? 

There is a cartoon with Perejil, a 
South American Pogo-type favorite, 
which sardonically touches the reason 
why many illiterates may want to 
learn to read: Perejil exclaims “II- 
literacy is the cause of my misery, 
Peinetita. If I knew how to write, 
I'd send a letter to my godfather 
Chago asking him for money.” 

Thus those who “miss the boat” in 
public school education become the 
adult functional illiterates with whom 
adult public school educators must 
cope. This is precisely not the fault 
of our schools or teachers, but rather 
educational 
matrix which we have all shaped. 


a description of an 


Through the strengthened facilities 
of volunteer or government literacy 
councils, public school education can 
reach more of the 10,000,000 adult 
Americans who are functional il- 
literates. 

So it is that the TI.C will con- 
tinue to involve public school teach- 
ers and public adult educators in its 
program, 

“Truancy and Illiteracy” by Dr. kK. H. 
Silvert, American Universities Field Servy- 
ice, New York, 
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THE ADULT EDUCATOR, 


His Gratifications, Problems and Hopes 


Are the authors describing YOU in this 


researched picture of the origins and dreams 


of some of the country’s adult educators? 


a © 

I HIS article examines the adult 
educator at work in his field, who 
he is, the satisfactions that are his, 
which he 


struggles, the problems he sees he 


the handicaps against 


must solve, and the hopes he has 
for his chosen field of service in the 
decade of the 1960's. It leans heavily 
on the data and comments supplied 
by some 80! interviewees but in- 
cludes some appropriate data from 
the questionnaires. 

The picture of the adult educator 
which emerges from this article 
must be seen against the background 


1 Interviews with former or non-mem- 
bers and with executives or board mem- 
bers of other organizations about their 
organizations are not included 


Long known as one of America’s leading 
social scientists. EoMUND pvES. BRUNNER 
is chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia University, and also director 
of the Special Projects division. Some 
time ago he was commissioned by the 
Executive Committee of the AEA to pre- 
pare for it a report on the role of a 
national organization in adult education. 
1 summary of this monumental study was 
carried in the December issue of AvuLTt 
LEADERSHIP. Hlerewith we present one 
f the more significant chapters of that 
report 

{ssociate Director of the AEA study 

1s WitiiaM L,. II, a senior 
researchist at the Bureau. He is now a 
member of the Department of Sociology, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

This article may be identified as Publi- 
cation No, A-297 of the Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
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in which adult education functions. 
Almost universally adult education 
operates in an institutional setting, 
and typically within its sponsoring 
institutions it is a relatively recent 
activity. This limits its freedom to 
develop as an independent institu 
tion would, imposes restrictions both 
in program development and in fi- 
nancial support, and results in what 
Clark well calls the marginality of 
adult education.* The problems with 
which the adult educator must cope 
therefore involve both those inherent 
in the discipline and its field, and 
those which involve achieving status 
within powerful parent institutions 
that have many other and older in- 
terests; some of which have become 
entrenched social subsystems. This 
situation influences both the adult 
educator's expressed hopes and the 
image he has of the gratifications 
and satisfactions his work produces. 


Career Lines 

Many persons now prominent in 
adult education entered the field “by 
the back door” as interviewees fre- 
quently put it. Some more or less 
accidental responsibility introduced 
them to adult education and they 
found the experience sufficiently in- 
teresting and rewarding to remain 
in the work. Frequently the first 
contact with adult education came 
through teaching a course in uni- 
versity extension or a public school 

2 Burton R. Clark, Adult Education in 
Transition, Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1956. 


By EDMUND deS. BRUNNER 


and WILLIAM L. NICHOLLS II 


system’s evening program, a_ re- 
sponsibility often accepted simply 
for increased income but one that 
yielded unexpected psychological 
dividends resulting in a life career.* 

In many respects university ex- 
tension has been the most stable 
area of adult education so far as our 
interviewees are representative of 
leadership in the field. Four out of 
five in this category began by teach- 
ing or assisting in the administra- 
tion of the extension program and 
are now deans, directors or assistant 
directors of the program in their 
universities. All but one of the few 
currently holding such posts who 
did not come up through their uni- 
versities, had been in industry in 
public relations or personnel posts. 

Half the interviewees who began 
adult education when serving as 
teachers in public high schools have 
remained in public education work 
and for the most part are variously 
titled administrators of adult edu- 
cation in urban school systems. On 
the other hand, persons who began 
their adult education careers in pub- 
lic schools have gone into many 
other aspects of such work. Four 
have become university professors. 
Industry, private agencies, including 
one foundation, and agricultural ex- 
tension have each received two or 
three former school adult educators. 
Workers’ education, the coopera- 
tive movement, and university ex- 
tension are among the other fields 


3 One result of this is a relatively high 
average age for adult educators. 
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into which public school people have 
gone. This finding is not surprising. 
As adult education grew the public 
schools in the aggregate possessed 
more persons with some experience 
in the field than any other agency. 
It was a natural recruiting ground 
for others, and a majority of the 
fields into which public school adult 
educators went doubtless appeared 
to offer larger compensation and/or 
more prestige and security. 

Except that the four librarians 
among the interviewees have spent 
their entire professional careers in 
library work, the remainder have 
come from widely varying back- 
grounds and experiences. The inter- 
est of one in adult education dated 
from his having to write a term pa- 
per about it when an undergraduate. 
Teaching, library work, service as 
an urban adult education council ex- 
ecutive and now in a national or- 
ganization followed in this individ- 
ual’s career. 

One of those to be chosen as pres- 
ident of the AEA, while doing grad- 
uate work in one of the so-called 
learned professions, was chosen for 
an administrative post in the eve- 
ning program of his school, became 
its dean and then, following field 
service in adult education for a na- 
tional agency, once more became a 
dean and then a professor of adult 
education. 

Case work for the Social Security 
\dministration, and personnel work 
in a large industry was followed in 
another case hy the directorship of 
extension in a university with a long 
and distinguished program in this 
“1d. The interest of another well- 
known adult educator in the field 
was aroused by the discussions of 
a road gang of which he was a mem- 
ber. He was impressed both by the 
intelligence and the meagre advan- 
tages and education of his fellow 
workers. From then on in college 
and graduate work he focused on 
adult education and pursued it as 
a career in one of the Y’s, in an 
adult counselling program and cur- 
rently as an executive in a national 
organization much concerned with 
adult education. Agencies set up by 
the government during the depres- 
sion, such as the Works Progress 
Administration and the National 
Youth Administration, are respon- 
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sible for having sent other workers 
into adult education careers. Others 
came from the fields of social work 
and religious education. A few be- 
came employed workers after an ex- 
perience as volunteers. 

This heterogeneous background 
of professional adult educators, to- 
gether with the frequent changes in 
positions held by many interviewees, 
are some of the marks of a young 
profession, or perhaps it should 
rather be said, of a profession in 
process of becoming. The pioneers 
who founded the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education in 1925 
were not trained adult educators. No 
one was in those days. They came 
from many fields of endeavor, 
drawn together by their experiences, 
sometimes as volunteers, by their 
perception of needs and by their 
vision of what adult education might 
mean to American society. The first 
professor of adult education was ap- 
pointed only a generation ago and 
it was some years before he had any 
colleague in the field. 

The youth of adult education as 
an organized and recognized area of 
human endeavor is one clue to some 
of the problems in the field and 
some of the difficulties that the AEA 
has had in determining upon its ob- 
jectives. As is discussed in some 
detail in Chapter XI, some of the 
practitioners in the field are anxious 
to strengthen adult education as a 
profession, to enhance its prestige in 
American society and eliminate the 
marginal position adult education 
holds in many agencies and school 
systems. Progress toward such ob- 
jectives seems to some to involve 
raising standards of performance 
among participants and of prepara- 
tion among practitioners. On the 
other hand there are those, remem- 
bering perhaps the early leaders or 
themselves untrained save by expe- 
rience, who dread_ professionaliza- 
tion as endangering the spirit and 
vitality of adult education and who 
would welcome the volunteer on the 
same level as the professional. 

However this issue is eventually 
decided, and it will be discussed 
elsewhere in this report in other 
connections, the fact remains that 
adult education has made a force- 
ful enough appeal to many people to 
cause them to change their careers. 


Even in the public schools and uni- 
versities no interviewee began his 
career as a teacher of adults. Typi- 
cally his first experience as such 
took only a fraction of his energy 
and time. Full commitment came 
later. Quite evidently, therefore, 
what went on was a process through 
which the attraction of the former 
professional field declined and the 
appeal of work in adult education 
grew in strength. It is unlikely that 
economic rewards played much part 
in the decision of interviewees to be- 
come full-time adult educators. 
Rather, the uniqueness and chal- 
lenge of the activity drew them. 
There are hints of this in what the 
interviewees told us, even though 
for the most part they dwelt on cur- 
rent gratifications. What are these? 


Gratifications of the Adult 
Educator 


The answer to this question was 
provided by the interviewees them- 
selves. The image of the adult edu- 
cator which emerges from. their 
comments shows him to be a very 
human person with an interest in 
people as people, who enjoys per- 
sonal contacts and working with 
people either in solving a problem 
or in achieving some broader ob- 
jective. Such an individual gets 
great satisfaction in seeing the par- 
ticipants in his program grow in 
knowledge, understanding, analyti- 
cal ability, ease in discussion or 
skill. Over half of the interviewees 
mentioned items that could be classi- 
fied as above. Indeed, one in seven 
frankly stated that they supposed 
they should admit that they had a 
missionary feeling with respect to 
adult education and that their grat- 
ifications from their service would 
be akin to those of a successful mis- 
sionary. 

Said one: 

“IT probably have a missionary 
complex. The development of hu- 
man potentialities excites me. Adult 
education does this.” 

Another put it thus: 

“It’s not that I want to sound like 
a starry eyed idealist, but there is a 
gratification in making a contribu- 
tion, no matter how small, to a more 
enlightened citizenry.” 

A number said very simply that 
their basic gratification was “work 
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ing with people and ol ing their 


growih,” but appreciation 1s clearly 
one element in this, a : following 
quotations show: 


“There is the tremendous satis- 


faction one gets in rking with 
adults, a great sens ippreciation. 
They are in school because they 
want to be . The big thing in 


adult education is the relationship 


between the adult educator and the 
individual.” 
x * 
“Gratifications ? The feeling of the 
importance of it to the adults. The 
things they tell me it means to 


them! Housewives who spend 
all day at home changing diapers 
will say, ‘I haven't done this sort 


of thing since college. It's so good 
to get away for a while and get 
ome mental stimulation.” Some of 
the men are delighted just with put- 
tering around the shop. It gives 
them a chance to relax and reduce 
tensions. . The sheer enthusi- 
asm of people impresses me. And it 
is wonderful to get people to think 
more carefully about their problems. 
Then there is the person who is so 
happy to get a job after taking 
courses here. One woman who took 
a course in stenography came up to 
me and said: ‘I got a job. I actual- 
ly got a job. I never thought I'd 
learn enough to get this kind of 
job.” 

Working with people and seeing 
them grow is clearly the most fre- 
quently expressed and inclusive sat- 
istaction adult educators have from 
their activities 


Something over a fourth of the 
interviewees get real pleasure from 
their duties in program develop- 
ment, especially when some pioneer- 
ing or experimental activity is in- 
volved, or in some cases where the 
program relates especially to com- 
munity development through adult 
educational means 

“There is a fascination in what 
we look upon as a growing field 
with never a time when we don't 
have new ideas or experimental pro- 
grams. There is a special fascination 
in ferreting out the needs and in- 
terests of adults and then trying to 
meet them. Because they are not 
articulate there is the llenge of 


program development,’ 
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Several persons valued “the op- 
portunity to experiment. There is 
real satisfaction in trying things that 
haven't ever been done.” The chal- 
lenge of activities not yet routinized 
and of the possibility of change, 
mentioned by several, is akin to 
this. 


Another put this point in terms 
of contrast with childhood educa- 
tion: 

“T get most satisfaction working 
with people who are in a_ position 
to make changes in society. This 
isn’t true when you teach children. 
There’s more sharing in planning, 
more group thinking in adult edu- 
cation, that makes it interesting.” 

There is a deep satisiatcion in see- 
ing adult education result in consid- 
ered action or become an important 
influence in bringing about a desir- 
able social change. Consider for in- 
stance this: 

“Adult education in our city was 
desegregated about three years be- 
fore the Supreme Court decision. 
We had many mixed classes both 
in vocational and in liberal adult 
education. There were no incidents, 
even of the most trivial sort. When 
the decision came and local neigh- 
borhood groups or P-TA’s began 
studying the problem as an adult 
education experience, participants 
in our desegregated program of the 
previous years were very helpful 
in convincing our people that deseg- 
regation need not be feared.” 

The third greatest source of sat- 
isfaction these adult educators ex 
perienced was the consciousness that 
in terms of the needs of our society 
they were “participating in the most 
important area of education today.” 
Explaining, one of them quoted the 
title of a book of the mid-1920's 
saying: “It is still a race between 
education and catastrophe.” 

Gratifications, of course, varied 
according to the responsibilities and 
field of the interviewee. The univer- 
sity professors, for instance, all em- 
phasized their gratification in the 
sense that they were helping to build 
a profession and one which was 
growing and of great potential im- 
portance. They also took satisfac- 
tion in the jobs their students got. 
Again, the educational director of a 
trade association in effect spoke for 


PRM ete ie were 


several such when he said, “I get 
my biggest kick making managers 
of our industries become increasing- 
ly aware of their functions and re- 
sponsibilities as educators.” 

It was interesting that few of the 
interviewees mentioned — gratifica- 
tions that might be considered self- 
ish by some. One person perhaps 
somewhat uneasily approached such 
a position in saying : 

“There is some sense of power 

and control in finding what might 
be of interest to people and how to 
help them, but I don’t mean this in 
the wrong sense of power.” 
A university professor spoke inci- 
dentally of enjoying his freedom in 
the work he did. Several persons in- 
dicated that they felt their own per- 
sonal growth was a plus item in 
their experience as adult educators. 
Two or three working in communi- 
ties where adult education has long 
heen favorably known and well 
established gained satisfaction from 
“meeting the top people” and hold- 
ing “a high status post.” 

Perhaps these persons were a bit 
franker than others. Clearly, how- 
ever, the gratifications of the adult 
educator are those of a devoted, not 
to say dedicated, group of people 
completely confident of the value 
and importance of what they are 
doing. This does not, of course, 
mean that they are free of difficul- 
ties and problems. 


Handicaps and Problems of 
Adult Educators 

The pr blems listed by adult ed- 
ucators naturally reflect both the sit- 
uation of the interviewee or re- 
spondent in terms of his communi- 
ty or institution and also the spe- 
cific position he holds in adult edu- 
cation. The inquiry with respect to 
the problems faced by respondents 
to the questionnaire was open ended. 
Replies varied from a brief cate- 
gorical listing of a few problems to 
several paragraphs.* 

‘ Interestingly only three-fifths of those 
returning questionnaires responded to the 
invitation to list their most difficult prob- 
lems. In this section the word “inform- 
ants” will be used when alluding to 
agreements of interviewees and respond- 
ents. These two groups will be differen- 
tiated only where the data show sig- 
nificant differences. 
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Among the interviewees and a 
large majority of full-time persons, 
what might be called the marginal 
status of adult education was clearly 
the most worrisome problem. This 
was seen to involve lack of status 
for adult educators, evidenced by the 
failure of top administrative per- 
sonnel in education and of influen- 
tial laymen in the community to 
accord to adult education the place 
its importance entitles it to hold. 
Deliberate toleration rather than 
whole-hearted acceptance was com- 
plained of, together with “adverse” 
pay scales and the exclusion of adult 
educators in some cases from such 
fringe benefits as participation in 
pension funds, recognized sick leave 
and the like. Such complaints were 
voiced by about half of the inter- 
viewees and an equal proportion, 
with some overlapping, specifically 
criticized their too limited budgets 
in relation to their opportunities for 
service. It is noteworthy that these 
problems were voiced  dispropor- 
tionately by interviewees adminis- 
tering public school adult education 
programs, some of whom also felt 
handicapped by the type of facilities 
available for their programs. 

If to those struggling with these 
problems are added the few people 
who indicated their chief difficulty 
was “sheer administrative conserv- 
atism and stupidity,” it is apparent 
that over two-thirds of our inter- 
viewees have difficulties along the 
lines just described. 

Largely because of differences in 
their responsibilities, the respond- 
ents to the questionnaire were some- 
what less concerned with problems 
of this type, less than 40 per cent 
listing them, and more than half of 
these complained chiefly of inade- 
quate financial support. 

Many of the comments concretize 
these problems. 

“The adult education administra- 
tor has to be a hypocrite operation- 
ally speaking. He’s supposed to be 
an educator but his superior consid- 
ers his program simply as a money 
making device.” 

This attitude is, of course, re- 
sponsible for what Clark calls “the 
enrollment economy,” * 
many interviewees indicated, makes 


which as 


5 Clark, op. cit. 
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the planning of an educational pro- 
gram that will develop new offer- 
ings as new needs arise very diffi- 
cult, especially if the financial situ- 
ation is at all tight. “You always 
have to compromise with what you 
think best.’ Said one administrative 
officer of a program generally con- 
sidered successful : 

“There's always competition from 
other educators for funds. The day 
school teachers’ groups will knife 
adult education every time in a 
crisis. Adult education is tolerated, 
not accepted.” 

Administrative problems, another 
interviewee pointed out, sometimes 
stem from outmoded legislation. 

“By law we are called evening 
schools even though we now have a 
large daytime program. And by law 
all our non-vocational offerings have 
to be put under recreation !” 

But even without such a handicap, 

“With public school systems a 
most difficult problem is to get an 
awareness on the part of one’s su 
periors and peers that the value of 
adult education is equal to the value 
of education for youth. Moreover, 
your peers don't recognize that you 
have to teach in a different way than 
they do.” 

It must in fairness be recognized 
that there are obvious reasons for 
the lack of rapport between adult 
education and other staff members 
in the same institution. The former 
work at irregular hours, frequently 
at night, and often serve students 
uninterested in) conventional aca- 
demic credit. Many of them are 
part-time. There is little or no op- 
portunity for the two groups to be 
come acquainted. Indeed, it is often 
difficult for part-time personnel to 
get to know their own faculty col- 
leagues. The factors which create 
this situation are frequently inherent 
in any large adult education pro- 
gram. They are handicaps, perhaps, 
but surprisingly few respondents 
and proportionately fewer inter- 
viewees mentioned such considera- 
tions as personal problems affecting 
their work. 

There was consensus among in 
formants as to other problems, chief 
of which is the traditional attitude 
of many of the public and even of 
educational administrators that ed 
ucation is something confined to 


children and youth, and the belief 
that adults lack either the ability 
or the time to accept the need for 
continuing education. Into this fa- 
miliar area fall the related problems 
of motivation, stimulating interest 
in a program or promotion. About 
one-fourth of the informants list this 
as a problem area, and half as many 
are concerned with the competition 
of other activities, ranging from 
night work where facilities for a day 
program are unavailable to “spec- 
tatoritis.” 

The educational director of a 
large voluntary agency made a sig- 
nificant comment on this point. 

“So much of adult education is 
based on the assumption that people 
want to learn. But we have not yet 
found the solution to the pre iblem of 
motivating them (if they are apa 
thetic), except for selfish motiva 
tions such as getting a better job.” 

Another problem which concerns 
one-sixth of the informants is that 
of securing, motivating and general- 
ly training and holding a competent 
staff or faculty. This is a problem at 
all levels and in all types of adult 
education agencies, public and _pri- 
vate, and was mentioned by most of 
those with responsibilities for staff 
selection and training. If comparable 
problems in terms of volunteers are 
considered, another 12 per cent of 
the questionnaire respondents indi- 
cate such problems. 

To some extent the problem here 
is the familiar one of recruiting per 
sons to fill adult education posts, 
which because of the necessity for 
most activities to be conducted at 
night, raises problems daytime op- 
portunities do not, especially among 
the agencies which make large use 
of volunteers. The problem goes 
deeper than this, however, as the 
following quotations show: 

“Another problem is working 
with the faculty to have them treat 
adults as adults and yet maintain 
standards.” 

* * * 

“It's-a problem to get some teach- 
ers to respect the integrity of the 
individual as a mature person.” 

* * + 


“It’s difficult to develop an under 
tanding on the part of the faculty 
of the real needs of people who don't 
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conform to the requirements of a 
college catalog.” 

One perhaps more philosophically 
inclined administrator said, 

“It is difficult to cor 
ucation ideals to the 


adult ed 
taff. It takes 
a long time to realize one’s hopes.” 

It will be recalled that one of the 
satisfactions of the interviewees in 
their adult education work was pro- 
gram building. Perhaps this is why 
relatively few of them list program 
planning as one of their problems. 
In this they differ 


the respondents to the que stionnaire, 


markedly from 


one-fifth of whom encountered 


problems with program develop 
ment, fitting programs to the needs 
of their constituents and preparing 
or securing interesting courses and 
materials. A few persons also found 
what had 


done a real problem 


the evaluating of been 

One interviewee of considerable 
experience raised a familiar issue on 
this point 


“Programming for the adult mind 
is one problem. You have to be 
sensitive to adult learning needs as 
over against what we adult educa 
tors perceive them to be. The prob- 
lem is how to touch them with pro 
grams that bring about an opening 
of the mind.” 


Only 6 per cent of the informants 
expressed concern over lack of co 
operation among agencies. This may 
be a hopeful sign, indicating a de 
clining proportion of empire build 
ers in adult education. The prob 
lem has been commented on in an 
other connection in this article. Suf- 
fice it here to say that where a re 
pondent expanded on the mere list 
ing of competition as a problem, the 
tenor of the comments was not a 
counterclaim for his agency but a 
ple i that all adult education agencies 
ee themselves in relation to. all 
others and work for the advance 
ment of the whole field 

Some of the interviewees looked 
behind the familiar problems that 
have been listed, and with frank and 
healthy self-criticism asked if the 
adult educators were not themselves 
ems in the development of the 
ield. This mood was rarely detect- 
but in one 
way or another emerged in 10 per 


ed among the respondent 


cent of the interview 
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One of the most distinguished and 
perceptive interviewees put it this 
way : 

“Another problem is ourselves, 
keeping ourselves creative. As 
adults we are stereotyped. We have 
to rouse our dormant understand- 
ing and creativity. Allied with this 
is the problem of conformity and ac- 
ceptance of mediocrity of thinking 
and of substandard ways of life and 
education.” 

A more impatient interviewee ex- 
ploded : 

“The problem is the adult edu 
cators themselves. They can’t see be- 
yond their noses, they can’t sell 
themselves, they can't internalize the 
motives they present to others.” 

The challenge in the last clause of 
the quotation from this angry man 
is the reason for including the com 
ment. Another interviewee may per- 
haps offer a clue. He said: 

“The low status of adult educa 
tion is a problem for which adult 
educators are partly responsible. 
They either indulge in unrealistic 
adulation of adult education as a 
panacea for all personal and social 
ills or they see a highly limited role 
for it. They should use their own 
techniques to improve their relations 
with the community.” 

Another who was inclined to be- 
lieve that adult educators contrib- 
uted to problems ex- 
plained this by saying, “We're too 
apt to trust a method, a 
mystique—group dynamics, for in 


their own 
single 


stance.” 

Another interviewee saw part of 
the difficulty with adult education in 
the pressure under which its prac 
titioners worked and the lack of 
“depth exchange of experience,” ex 
plained as follows: 

“It 1s not enough for us to tell one 
another we tried this or that and got 
x number of students. We need to 
discuss how we set up the program 
and why, the methods we used in 
the class or group and what came 
out of them, good or bad, and what 
leads we found for further experi 
ment.” 

Finally, 
maintained quite simply that most 
of the problems of adult educators 
stemmed from the fact that: 


several interviewees 


“We just aren't clear ourselves as 


to what adult education is. There 


is a great lack of clarity, therefore, 
in our operations.” 

About 70 per cent of the respond- 
ents would agree with this com- 
ment. 


Several comments may be made 
in connection with these last few 
quotations. There can be no doubt 
as to the capacity and ability of 
most of the leaders in the adult edu- 
cation field. At the same time it is 
well known that any new movement 
or important group in this process 
of institutionalization attracts per- 
sons who have failed to achieve psy- 
chological and/or economic satisfac- 
tions in other fields, and who see 
the new development as a way of 
escape or advancement.® With the 
rapid growth of adult education and 
the need for operating personnel, it 
was inevitable that some such per- 
sons should find places in adult edu- 
cation, 

As one of the most informed and 
widely known national leaders said: 

“In the early stages of the devel- 
opment of adult education programs 
in some institutions there was a 
tendency for professional roles to be 
filled by people who couldn't meas- 
ure up to those in other roles. A 
lot of these misfits have stayed in 
adult education because they were 
fairly safe. They are now looked 
down on by their colleagues and 
consequently have become hostile 
and defensive. There has been some 
tension owing to this.” 

A statewide leader of some ex- 
perience bluntly charged that: 

“School administrators put  in- 
competents into the adult education 
program.” 

To the extent to which these two 
judgments are accurate, they are an 
explanation of some of the prob- 
lems of adult education. Coupled 
with this is the permissive charac- 
ter or philosophy that dominates the 
field, especially with reference to 
program building, but which in- 
trudes into administration and ap- 
pears to have resulted in an almost 
ritualistic 


degree of  self-analysis 


® This became a problem raised to the 
nth degree for administrators in some of 
the emergency organizations set up so 
quickly in the early days of the New 
Deal, These administrators, however, had 
the protection of Civil Service and/or 
professional standards. The equivalent did 
not exist in some adult education agencies. 
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and self-criticism to an extent in 
some places, including the AEA 
itself, that it impedes the operation 
of the program. 

Finally, there is the fact that 
many persons engaged in adult ed- 
ucation, especially if on a part-time 
basis, are so engaged from a wide 
variety of motives, some of which, 
like the motives of participants in 
the programs, may have little or 
nothing to do with adult education.’ 
Their attitude toward the enterprise 
under such circumstances is bound 
to be different from that of full-time 
supervisory or administrative per- 
sonnel. The fact that of the esti- 
mated 90,000 persons in the adult 
education programs of public 
schools, less than 3,000 belong to 
NAPSAE is one indication of this, 
and admittedly many of the subject 
matter instructors in university ex- 
tension do not consider themselves 
adult educators. As one extension 
director said, “They'd be surprised 
no end if you told them they were.” 

Without minimizing the impor- 
tance of the problem from the point 
of view of a generalized adult edu- 


TABLE 1: 


by Type of Position.’ 


TYPE OF 


All of Part of 
Full-time Full-time 
Summary Problems Paid Paid 
\pathy and recruiting 53% 62% 
Teaching 37 35 
Administration 66 49 
Marginality and new- 
ness of the field 19 13 
Personal problems 2 + 
Other problems 9 6 
186% ** 169% 
Base of % (451) (644) 


cation association, it must be pointed 
out that some of the criticism is 
based on considerations many of 
those criticized would not accept as 
applicable. 

The comments of the respondents 
on their adult education problems 
were coded into about three dozen 
categories. Only five of these were 
mentioned by from 12 to 26 per cent 
of those replying to this question. 
ourteen others were noted by from 
.1 to 9.8 per cent of the respond- 
ents. The others were all below 4.7 
per cent. All of these first five and 
some of the second group have al 
ready been specifically alluded to. 
An effort was made to see whether 
the type of problems experienced by 
adult educators in carrying out their 
work varied according to their area 
of activity or the type of institution 
they served." 


“ 


k 
5 


Secause of the large 

7 Edmund deS. Brunner and _ others, 
An Overview of Adult Education Re- 
search, Chicago: Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, 1959, chaps. 3 and 6. 

8So far as the authors know this 
tabulation of various types of problems 
as practicing adult educators see them 
in unique. 


Summary Problems of Adult Educators with Positions in Adult Education 


PosITION 


Part-time Volunteer 
Paid or Unpaid Total 
56% 57% 58% 
40 27 35 
54 46 54 
11 8 14 
13 7 5 
& 9 8 
182% 154% 174% 
(111) (171) (1377) 


* Those who did not answer the problems question are excluded form this table 


** Totals exceed 100% because respondents mentioned more than one type of problem 


TABLE 2 


Public Agri 
Summary Problems School Eat 
Apathy and recruiting 51% 58% 
Teaching 25 45 
\dministration 73 43 
Marginality and newness of 
the field 20 8 
Personal problems a 3 
Other problems 6 10 
180%** 167% 
Base of % (238) (93) 


Summary Problems of Adult Educators by Primary Agency 


Other Church Health 
Uniz *. Gon ’ ’ 
Ext Unit Religior Welfare Lit 
39% 52% 69% 615% 
36 37 37 44 
69 60 46 4? 
27 25 5 7 
4 7 4 4 
7 10 3 6 
182% 191% 164% 164% 
(135) (126) (147) (137) 


nn 


number of categories drawing only 
a small response it was necessary to 
combine the total number of prob- 
lems into six categories. Even on this 


basis some interesting differences 
emerge. Administrative problems 


of adult educators who have full- 
time positions in the field. These are 
in second place for part-time and 
volunteer workers whose primary 
concern lies in the area of recruiting 
and of overcoming public apathy. 
Teaching problems are in third place 
for all groups. Tables 1 and 2 give 
the details on some of the facts in 
this and the next paragraphs. 
When the problems mentioned are 
related to the agencies in which re- 
spondents worked, some of the vari- 
ations reflect between 
tax-supported and voluntary agen- 
cies. Thus, from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of respondents from relig 


differences 


ious organizations, voluntary library 
groups and labor unions struggled 
with recruitment and public apathy. 
Colleges, public schools and univer- 
sity extension were least concerned 
with these problems. On the other 
hand, from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the university extension 
and public school personnel recog 
nized administrative problems, as 
did three-fifths of from the 
colleges. These bothered less than 


those 


one-half the respondents from 
churches, agricultural extension, 
health, welfare and youth serving 
agencies. 

The last three of these agency cat 
egories in the same order stood at 
the top in their concerns over teach 
relations, with 44 
per cent listing this group of prob 
lems, three times the proportion 
among the librarians and approach- 


ing and student 


for Selected Agencies* 


cw 

Business Labor Youth or 

Industry Unton Serving Frat 

60% 75% 64% OLY 
42 25 44 0) 
50 50 42 55 
12 6 3 / 
2 1 ll 
12 12 7 ) 

178% 168% 161% 173% 
(48) (16) (126) (44) 


* Those who did not answer the questions concerning either problems or agency are excluded from this table 


** Totals exceed 100% because respondents mentioned more than one type of problem 
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ing double the proj among 
workers in public school nd labor 
unions. Thirty-seven ] cent of 
workers in churches, eges and 
university extension listed this 
problem 

The marginality at leged low 
tatus of adult education were of 


little concern to respondents from 


over half of the grouy l.ess than 


one in twelve of the respondents 
from agricultural extension, health 
and welfare, civic agencies, unions, 
religious and youth servi agencies 
mentioned it. On the other hand, 
from one-fifth to over one-fourth of 
those from public schools, colleges 
and university extension mentioned 
low status as a problem.* Possibly 
this is a problem felt more keenly 
by wives and children than by the 
adult educator himself 

The results are in line with expec 
tations. Participants in adult edu 
cation programs in universities, col- 
leges and public schools must reg 
ister for courses and frequently must 
pay tuition. One would expect such 
institutions to be less concerned 
about public apathy than many 
others and, conversely, more con- 
cerned about administration and the 
prestige of the unit or division, Even 
so, this last problem enjoyed the at 
tention of less than one-third as 
many as noted administrative prob 
lems 

The authors would make a final 
comment at this point relating to an 
area of concern barely hinted in the 
data collected, doubtless because the 
questions asked did not call it out, 
but one which a national agency of 
adult education might be compelled 
to consider, and perhaps to act upon. 
It involves this question: Does an 
adult educator whose job it is to 
insure study and debate on contro- 
versial issues surrender the right to 
take a partisan position in politics ? 
lf so, does this worry him? And 
it are the implications for him 


if free speech, communication or in- 


titutions are endangered ° 

| it il categories used were 
chor colleges university extension, 
agricultural extension, busir ind in- 
dustry, healt nd welfare, civic and fra 
ternal, yout! rvil religio library, 
labor unior All other vel ilso. tab- 
ulated but ] ired 1 liver to use 
Categort not mentioned t of the 
preceding numbers fell bet the ex- 


tremes given 
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The Future of the Field 

Regardless of the problems with 
which adult educators struggle, they 
are supremely confident that their 
field will experience tremendous 
growth during the 1960's. Half the 
respondents “agree strongly” with 
this statement and over two-fifths 
simply “agree”. Only 1 per cent dis- 
agree. The rest conservatively re- 
cord themselves as uncertain. Popu- 
lation growth is one reason given 
for this optimistic attitude, but only 
one, 

The interviewees were also op- 
timistic. One-third of them forecast 
growth in enrollments, offerings and 
participation without qualification as 
to the type of program or the agency 
offering it. 

Quite typical of this body of opin- 
ion are the following comments: 

“We're going to see a realization 
on the part of more people that ed 
ucation is a continuing process. As 
the educational level of the country 
rises the number who want espe 
cially education of the non-credit 
type will increase.” 


“There will be a steady increase 
of adult education for all levels of 
adults because of the shorter work 
week and the growing importance 
of education in all our lives. There 
will be a steady growth both of 
formal and informal organizations 
in adult education : schools, colleges, 
churches, YMCA’s, etc. National 
organizations will attempt to im- 
prove the quality of their adult edu 
cation.” 

*k * * 

“Adult Education will continue to 
expand, including educational TY. 
More and more people will take ex 
tension courses and go to. night 
schools. The idea of a cutting line 
in education will change so that ed- 
ucation will be seen as a continuing 
process. This will be influenced by 
our political history, by demands 
raised by TV, by our race with 
Russia and the changes brought by 
science—all giving people more in- 
terest in learning.” 

“Adult education will become 
stronger with the rising educational 
level of the population and the rapid 
changes in technology and_ society. 
The man who succeeds will recog- 


nize his need for it and demand it. 
The marginal position of adult edu- 
cation in our schools will disap- 
pear.” 

The other three-fifths of the inter- 
viewees, while also optimistic, were 
more selective in terms of the na- 
ture and auspices of the expected ex- 
pansion in adult education, inferen- 
tially denying that it would be 
shared in general by all operating 
agencies. This group of interviewees 
tended to think more largely, though 
not exclusively, in institutional 
rather than in program terms. This 
tendency is doubtless a function of 
the positions they held in adult edu- 
cation. As a result, while optimistic, 
there is disagreement among them 
as to the nature and quality of the 
expected expansion. 

Well over a fourth of the inter- 
viewees expect adult education to 
acquire a more substantial content 
with increased offerings in “liberal,” 
“social,” “interpersonal,”’ “perhaps 
even “spiritual” subjects. This will 
be particularly true in programs 
sponsored by business organizations 
where “there is increasing recogni- 
tion of the need of a far broader 
background among supervisors and 
especially executives.” Conversely, 
in part because of automation, there 
will be less attention to adult voca- 
tional education and probably to rec- 
reation. 

A minority disagree strongly. 
Sample comments expressing these 
viewpoints follow : 

“Especially in the schools less 
time will be given to general and 
liberal education, and because auto- 
mation will deprive people of jobs 
there will be a great expansion in 
vocational education.” 

* * Ox 


“Adult education will be less vo- 
cational, more liberal as a result of 
our luxury society. It will be more 
in the direction of a more interest- 
ing leisure than for economic ad- 
vancement.” 

*x* * * 

“There will be great broadening 
of the field to keep abreast voca- 
tionally.” 

xk * x 

“There will be a tremendous ex- 
pansion in liberal arts and human- 
ities programs. With our rising edu- 
cational level adult education will 
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become a program providing people 
what they missed in college.” 
x * x 

“The adult educator will have to 
help upgrade people from vocational 
to other forms of adult education.” 

x * x 

“The new approach being taken 
in vocational and professional edu- 
cation will expand; for example, 
engineers discussing their role in 
society, not just skills.” 

Another difference — of opinion 
among our interviewees relates to 
the auspices under which the ex- 
pected expansion in adult education 
will occur. One in six, or perhaps 
more accurately about one in four 
of those who qualified their re- 
sponses, expects the expansion to be 
primarily in tax-supported institu- 
tions, especially the schools, ‘since 
schools should be the center of all 
adult education” and since “private 
agencies are definitely contracting.” 
However, especially those concerned 
with such institutions expect the 
expansion to take place in_ state 
colleges and universities or junior 
colleges and libraries. 

Half as many interviewees have 
exactly opposite expectations. Be- 
cause of the necessity for economy, 
not to say budget reductions, among 
all tax-supported institutions and 
because of the marginal position of 
adult education in them, “the com- 
ing growth in adult education offer- 
ings and popular participation will 
be primarily in the voluntary or- 
ganizations.”” It should be added, 
however, that there is a consider- 
able expectation of increased gov- 
ernmental support, some including 
federal aid in this judgment, among 
adult educators, especially those in 
tax-supported agencies. 

Representative quotations below 
reveal the strength of institutional 
thinking among some interviewees. 

“Nationally the education — of 
adults will be accepted as a respon- 
sibility of the public schools.” 

* * x 

“Voluntary organizations will pro- 
vide much more of the formalized 
education for adults.” 

*x* * * 

“Library administrators will ac- 
cept the responsibility for the edu- 
cation of adults.” 

a eee 
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“The public schools should be the 
center of adult education, whether 
in skills or cultural matters.” 

The final comment comes from 
a nationally known leader who has 
been highly successful in develop 
ing adult education in the public 
schools of his city. 

“University extension will be 
more and more important. Junior 
and community colleges will up- 
grade adult education. The public 
schools will develop a more liberal 
curriculum within limitations. These 
agencies must serve, not attempt to 
build empires.” 

It is to be hoped that this last 
point of view will prevail among the 
leaders and practitioners of adult 
education and that it can be fur 
thered by the AKA. The increase in 
population mentioned by many cer 
tainly indicates potential increases 
in enrollment. The gain in the edu 
cational achievement of the Ameri- 
can people is marked and cannot but 
have some influence on adult educa- 
tion both in terms of content and in 
terms of the acceptable quality of 
instruction. Both these — factors 
should be receiving more attention 
from policy makers and in terms of 
research from professors of adult 
education. There is, however, no 
guarantee that our educational status 
will continue to gain at the rate it 
did during the 1940's. It may have 
reached a plateau, as it has at some 
periods in the past." 

Neither of these factors, however, 
warrants the assumption by any in 
stitution that social trends will en 
able it to improve its competitive 
position. Automation will not end 
the interest of adults in literature, 
art, or any other aspects of liberal 
education nor are such trends likely 
to alter greatly the proportion of 
people whose primary loyalties are 
to church, or school, or library, or 
evening college, or other institution 
Such loyalties grow out of social 
ties that are independent of adult 
education considerations. If a fa 
miliar institution cannot or does not 
meet some need, individuals may 
seek elsewhere and as a result may 


1° Sloan Wayland and Edmund des 
Brunner, The Educational Characteristics 
of the American People, New Yor 
Teachers College Bureau of Publicatior 
1958, 


or may not form new and_ strong 
social ties." 

In the sort of s« ciety which exists 
in the United States, any social in- 
stitution with a concern for adult 
education is free to enter the field. 
Some will have more prestige than 
others and more experience with 
education, but it would appear dan- 
gerous, certainly unrealistic, for the 
officer of any institution to look for- 
ward to have adult education “cen- 
ter” in his agency. The potentialities 
for growth in adult education can 
probably be most effectively reali d 
by at least a modicum of cooperation 
among the operating agencies to 
advance the field as a whole. The 
need for this would seem to be indi- 
cated by the large measure of in- 
security or marginality discussed 
earlier in this article. Promoting 
such cooperation could well be one 
function for a national, generalized 
agency in adult education. 

A few persons looked forward to 
such cooperation among agencies, 
though almost as many expected 
greater competition. Cooperation, 
three interviewees felt, might bring 
agreed upon differentiation of func- 
tions in adult education among uni- 
versities, junior colleges and schools, 
each doing what was most appro- 
priate for it in terms of staff and 
resources. 

Another case of contrasting opin 
ions with respect to the future con 
cerned the degree of professionaliza- 
tion in adult education. Most per 
sons who commented on this point 
looked for an expansion in univer- 
sity training for the field and in the 
number of positions that would be 
come available. Others believed that 
“the future of the field may be in the 
hands of laymen who don’t know 
John Dewey from Tom Dewey but 
are already doing some of the most 
exciting work.” 

It is perhaps in order to point out 
that as with a number of these fore 
casts both points of view may be 
correct. The colleges of agriculture, 
for instance, are not going to aban 
don their volunteer leaders, nor will 
the Great Books Foundation and 


11 Abbott Kaplan, .. Study of — the 

eral Arts Program for Adults in the 
letropolitan Los Angeles Area, White 
Plains, N. Y.: Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion 1958, dittoed. 
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other agencies. But this will not 
prevent the development ol a pro- 
fessionally trained grou workers 
in the field. Indeed, some of the 
needs as seen by both mbers and 
great de 
mand for research, cannot be met 
vithout a development of adult 


\ national 


interviewees, such as the 


education in universitie: 
agency might adjust to the presence 
and needs of both such groups. Both 
are already present in adult educa 

tion. They serve different functions. 
They are not competitive but com- 
plementary 

One other comment seems in 
order Clearly the opportunities for 
graduate and professional training 
in adult education are likely to in 
crease. It is to be he ped this will 
not proportionately reduce the num- 
ber of volunteers. Except for some 
use of volunteers in parent educa 
tion, more recently in the Great 
Books groups and a few other situa- 
tions, and notably for close to half 
a century in agricultural and home 
economics extension where volun- 
teers have long been counted by the 
many hundreds of thousands an 
nually, there seems to be a danger 
that progress may be equated with 
supplanting the volunteer by the 
professional. The experience of an 
organization like the Extension 
Service, with its highly trained pro 
fessional personnel, in understand 
ing and utilizing both the volunteer 
and voluntary action could profitably 
be studied by a highly urbanized 
agency like the AKA and made 
available. It might be added that if 
those who look for increased tax 
support of adult education are 
correct, it will come more quickly 
and easily if the professionals seek 
ways to strengthen voluntary lay 
participation, involvement and con 
trol. This is abundantly proven by 
many experiences of the Extension 
Service. 

Returning now to the remaining 
prophecies by interviewees about the 
1960's, we find no more generally 
hared expectations. ()ne in seven 
of the interviewees enthusiastically 
foresaw a greater use of television 
by adult educators, and a couple 
added a more intelligent use of this 
medium. Half as many looked for- 
ward to an expansion of adult edu- 
cation for the aging. Thus an 


expanded use of a technique of com- 
munication and the more effective 
inclusion of a special population 
group in adult education’s service 
have some prominence in thinking 
of the future, although to the au 
thors by a surprisingly small pro 
portion of the interviewees. 

A few people who had already 
experienced a shift of adult educa 
tion offerings into daytime hours or 
into week-end or short term resi- 
dential activity, and especially short 
courses or workshops, look forward 
to developments along these lines. 

Only one in ten of the inter- 
viewees suggested any relation be- 
tween the changes they anticipated 
in adult education and the role of a 
generalized national organization in 
the field. Even among so few per- 
sons agreement was lacking. To 
some, problems of methods and 
techniques will become more acute 
with the looked for expansion in the 
field. The need for analysis of these 
and for dissemination of experiences 
with them, and of the expected in- 
creasing body of knowledge about 
adult education to come from re- 
search, is seen as presenting a real 


challenge to the AEA. Two people’ 


in this small group, however, would 
confine the service of the AEA to 
private agencies and assign to the 
National Education Association the 
servicing and leadership of all adult 
education through public agencies. 

This last suggestion will hardly 
be embraced with enthusiasm by 
adult educators in university exten- 
sion, agricultural and home econo 
mics extension, and public libraries. 
It is worth noting here only because 
it is symptomatic of narrow insti- 
tutional thinking displayed on occa- 
sion by a minority of the inter- 
viewees but sufficiently often to 
acquire some significance. 

If adult education is ever to rid 
itself of its marginal status, of which 
a disproportionate number of school- 
men complained, and achieve a 
climate of opinion favorable — to 
its development, considerations of 
agency prestige and _ inter-agency 
rivalry were well suppressed or re 
solved. 

Thus far this discussion has dealt 
with fairly large areas of consensus 
among anywhere from over half the 
interviewees down to half a dozen 


But as always happens in such a 
process, interviewers turned up a 
few persons who for one reason or 
another had been thinking seriously 
along the line of the questions before 
the interview took place. A few 
ideas expressed by such persons, 
while not echoed by others, seem to 
the authors sufficiently significant in 
terms of possible items in the AKA 
program to mention. 

There was, for instance, the di- 
rector of university extension who 
sees great possibilities, especially for 
state universities, in capitalizing on 
“the vast network of relationships 
with volunteer organizations” they 
now have to take on the training of 
volunteer leaders. Here, of course, 
especially agricultural and home 
economics extension have already 
pioneered for years. Perhaps such 
an activity and = certainly many 
newer subjects lacking the appeal 
of, say, electronics, may call for in- 
ventiveness to secure financing, and 
here the active support of all adult 
educators may be needed. 

Another leader felt strongly that : 

“It is not only a problem of keep- 
ing adults up to date; it is also a 
problem of keeping our adult edu- 
cation curriculum abreast of advanc- 
ing knowledge. The need for this 
will grow more acute since school 
education is likely to grow more 
general because knowledge is ad- 
vancing so rapidly that training high 
school youth specifically may even 
be a disservice.’* When this is real- 
ized it will result in a powerful im- 
petus for lifelong education, whether 
the future brings increased leisure 
or not. And it is not likely to bring 
it to professional persons.” 

Some significant comments con- 
cerning university extension -came 
from the chief educational officer of 
a large voluntary national organiza- 
tion who expects an expanding and 
worthwhile use of TV as an educa- 
tional medium, both in terms of a 
greatly increased number and va- 
riety of courses, and by stimulating 
different types of activities by other 
agencies. 

“Universities especially I see do- 
ing an entirely different kind of ex- 

12 This point was made frequently by 
industry executives in hearings held by 


President Roosevelt’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education in 1936, 
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tension work. They will reach out 
to communities with problem solv- 
ing help on such things as delin- 
quency, segregation, community or- 
ganization and development, and the 
multiple and complex problems of 
suburban communities.” 

Here again is an illustration of an 
adult education leader foreseeing a 
type of activity as developing gen- 
erally which is already under way in 
some places. The Committee on 
Kentucky program, for instance, 
was taken over several years ago by 
the state university and on the rural 
side there are now about two-thirds 
of the states with rural extension 
sociologists serving communities 
along the lines indicated above. 

Another perceptive comment came 
from a former president of a na- 
tional adult education organization 
who accepts the optimistic forecasts 
of his fellow interviewees as to the 
growth of adult education. He be- 
lieves, however, that this very 
growth may intensify inter-agency 
competition. “More agencies will be 
in on the act, a plain out and 
out battle for bodies, a market situa- 
tion.”’ Indeed, this interviewee ex- 
pects real competition within large 
institutions as between departments 
of a university. 

“This conflict may not be a bad 
thing if it can be channelled toward 
progress. Here a national general- 
ized adult education organization 
can make a real contribution. Under 
it as an umbrella people can meet, 
resolve and benefit from their con- 
flicts. The approach to such a de- 
sirable resolution will probably be 
by looking together at their methods 
and probing to find underlying prin- 
ciples. Those interested in foreign 
relations, industrial relations or the 
Great Books all have methodological 
problems which may serve as a 
common ground. . . . The problem 
with conflict is the people who don’t 
see the good of it.” 

The net impression emerging from 
both questionnaires and interviews 
is that of a youthful, developing, not 
to say embryonic profession with 
good morale and great confidence in 
its future, but one which because of 
both actual and potential conflicts 
sorely needs a national organization 
undominated by any group. One 
leader, a former president of the 
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AEA, sums up the situation quite 
well : 

“The conception of the field of 
adult education will broaden and 
hence it will gain more support both 
from government and private 
sources provided the leaders arrive 
at concrete, well defined goals in 
contrast to vague, all inclusive gen 
eralizations. This is a must and an 
immediate task.” 
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The Promise 
(Continued from page 199) 

relevant findings and suggestions 
from the Brunner Study, to analyze 
their implications, and to present 
recommendations for action. This 
meeting will be held in Chicago Jan- 
uary 8, 9, and 10. 

A summary of the Stud, pro- 
posals for consideration by tht mem- 
bership, the committees of the As- 
sociation, the sections, local, state 
and regional associations, should be 
ready for distribution by March 15. 
The Executive Committee, should 
receive reports and reconjmenda- 
tions from these same enqups by 
September 15. Thus, the Delegate 
Assembly and the Conference in 
Denver will have available the reac- 
tions and suggestions from the mem- 
bership regarding these proposals. 


Social Philosophy Sought 


I have discussed nearly all of the 
purposes ranked highest in the 
Brunner Study except the one 
ranked third in both categories, 
namely, “‘to develop a social philoso- 
phy of adult education.” The fact 
that many members attach such im 
portance to social philosophy is sig 
nificant. [ am convinced that one 
reason AEA attracts people from a 
wide variety of interests and occu 
pations is that it is an association 


which has a broad concept of the 


social role and importance of adult 
education. I believe that for a con 
siderable number of these persons 
their primary loyalty is to AEA 
even though they may earn their liv 
ing in public schools, libraries, col 
leges and universities, churches, 
business, industry, labor, govern 
ment, social work agencies, civic, 
and professional organizations. 


A substantial number interested 
in social philosophy are in positions 
of leadership in the Association; 
they are members of the committees 
and sections, the Delegate Assembly, 
and the Executive Committee. Many 
attend the Annual Conferences and 
compose the so-called “hard core” 
of dedicated members who are com- 
mitted to the idea that adult educa- 
tion is a necessity for personal and 
social growth. For these the AEA 
provides a means by which they may 
work for the realization of these 
aims. 


Assignment for All 


For many adult education is not 
only a means by which individuals 
may live more fully but also it is a 
way by which they can make a vital 
contribution to freedom and democ 
racy at home and throughout the 
world. To the extent that AEA con 
tributes to the achievement of these 
concepts, these members are willing 
to continue to support it as an 
organization. When an organization 
ceases to be concerned about its 
basic purposes and the interests of 
its members, it loses its reason for 
being. This principle is applicable to 
most organizations; it is especially 
applicable to an organization like the 
ABA. 

It behooves us therefore as an 
organization to provide opportuni 
ties for those who are interested in 
developing a social philosophy of 
adult education to meet and work 
together for the furtherance of this 
purpose. For a number of years we 
have had a Committee on Social 
Philosophy. During this past year it 
has been inactive. This Committee 
should be urged to continue its dis 
cussions and to consult with the 
membership, and provisions should 
be made for interested members of 
the Association to meet with them 
at annual conferences. 

In this presentation I have dis 
cussed practical and immediate is 
sues which confront the Association. 
These are issues, familiar to many, 
about which decisions must be made 
by the officers and members in the 
next few months. I have purposely 
tressed internal affairs because our 
promise as an organization and as a 
force in adult education will become 
vreater as we become more effective 
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in the management ¢ \ssocia- 
tion. This we will d We i 
l.more sharply define our pur- 
pose and deter those 
which are primat 
2. select and concentrate on de- 
veloping those vices which 
the member ship considers to be 


ol primary imp rtance ; 


3. improve our finances by 
(a) administering our affairs 
o as to live within our in- 


come, 
(b) increasing the.» member- 
ship, 
(c) inaugurating a plan for 
systematic fund raising; 
+. join with other interested na- 
tional adult educational organi- 
zations and agencies to facili- 
tate cooperation and coordina- 
tion in the over-all adult educa- 


tion movement : and 


“sy 


re-examine and change our or- 
ganizational structure and ad- 
ministration as may be neces 
sary to realize these objectives. 
This is the agenda for the year 
adopted by the Delegate \ssembly 
and the Executive Committee at 
their meetings in Buffalo. This is 
the agenda on which the leadership 
of the Association will render an 
accounting at the next conference 
the tenth 
Denver next October. This may not 


\nnual Conference—in 


sound like an exciting agenda, cal- 
culated to arouse great enthusiasm. 
But our assignment is to concentrate 
on ideas which will contribute to our 
olvency rather than to our liquida 
tion. This being so, we must of ne 
cessity, during the coming year, 
emphasize the importance of the in- 
ternal affairs of the Association. 


To carry out these tasks, within 


the limits of staff and resources, we 
shall appeal irgently to special in- 
terest sections, to state and local as 
sociations, and to every member for 
person il service to the Association, 
not as a duty to its officers or Exec- 
utive Committee, but as a duty and 
benefit to themselves and to the 
adult education movement. 

We must pursue and realize these 
objectives if we are to contribute to 
a long-term enlargement of the As- 
ociation’s scope and influence; so 
that it may become an increasingly 
educational 
councils of the nation and beyond. 


effective voice in the 
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Lyman Bryson, 1ass-1959 


Champion of Adult Learning 


iain IDEAS,” Lyman Bryson 


once said, “can be grasped by any- 
one.” To prove this point, he swept 
the dust from the books of the great 
philosophers and made their ideas 
live for millions of radio listeners. 
Few men have been more sensitive 
to the adult hunger for learning. 
Few men have used mass communi- 
cation media more effectively to 
satisfy that hunger. 

Bryson’s programs for the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System have 
reached young and old, rich and 
poor, the unschooled and the intel- 
lectual. Among the programs he 
founded and moderated were “The 
People’s Platform,” “Invitation to 
Learning,” and “Time to Reason.” 
He was also connected with “School 
of the Air,” “Church of the Air,” 
“Of Men and Books,” and the still 
successful television religious series, 
“Lamp Unto My Feet.” 

Bryson’s career covered a wide 
area of mass communication: from 
newspaper work to book writing, 
from small platform forums to giant 
radio and television programs, from 
college campus audiences to listeners 
across a continent. One seeks to find 
in Bryson’s life some explanations 
for this rise of a poor Nebraska boy 
to leadership in) American adult 
education. 

From his pioneer mother in Valen- 
tine, Nebraska, where he was born 
on July 12, 1888, he gained a desire 
to acquire the power of beautiful 
words. From his druggist father who 
served white neighbors, Sioux In- 
dians, and Negro Cavalry on the 
edge of a doctorless Indian reserva- 
tion, he came to see that ordinary 
people with common sense have an 
insatiable desire to improve the 
quality of their lives. From his early 
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years of hard work came those ex- 
periences which led ultimately to his 
life’s work. 

Graduating from high school in 
Omaha, he worked as a newspaper 
reporter during the summers to pay 
his college costs at the University of 
Michigan. Here he received two 
degrees and taught rhetoric and 
journalism as assistant professor un- 
til 1917. An army assignment in 
World War I led to International 
Red Cross work, travel, lecturing, 
and writing. Returning to the aca- 
demic fold in 1928 as professor of 
anthropology at San Diego State 
Teachers College, he was Executive 
Director of the California Associa- 
tion for Adult Education from 1929 
to 1932 and directed the University 
of California Summer School in 
Adult Education in 1931 and 1932. 

The social disorders of the De- 
pression years brought great interest 
in discussions and forums. Having 
gained an ideal background for 
leadership in adult education, Bry- 
son was swept along the crest of this 
boom. In 1932 he became forum 
leader of the highly influential adult 
education programs connected with 
the Des Moines, Lowa, public schools 
under their superintendent, John W. 
Studebaker, later United States 
Commissioner of Education. 

In 1934 Bryson became Professor 
of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University and in 1938 he 
began his long and fruitful work for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
His popular book, Adult Education, 
in 1936 was followed by [hich 
Way America? in 1939, The New 
Prometheus in’ 1941, Comiunica- 
tion of Ideas which he edited in 
1947, Science and Freedom in 1947, 
The Next America in 1952, and The 
Drive Toward Reason in 1954. 

During World War II 
rendered valuable service in the Of- 
fice of War Information and in 1947 
he was UNESCO. consultant in 
Paris. National recognition came in 
his election as President of the 


sryson 


Adult Leadership 
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American Association for Adult 
Education in 1944, one of many 
honors he has received including 
three honorary degrees. 

3ryson retired from active teach- 
ing in 1953 and became Professor 
Emeritus of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. His radio and 
television appearances were reduced 
in recent years. On Tuesday night, 
November 24, 1959, he died of can- 
cer at the age of seventy-one. 

For more than thirty vears Lyman 
Lloyd Bryson championed adult 
learning. “The incorrigible peda- 
gogue,” he called himself, who be- 
lieved that the common man did 
have about universal 
truths in great books. “Adult learn- 
ing,” he said in 1954, “is a new name 
for the oldest of American dreams: 
the betterment of one’s self.” 

His mission was not so much to 
instruct as it was to stimulate dis- 
content. “A liberal adult education,” 
he wrote, operates 
person is helped to think a clearer 
thought, or face a more difficult fact, 
or feel a quicker beauty.” 

~et @ ve 


convictions 


“whenever any 


1 ; 
Total Education 
(Continued from page 196) 

Although I suppose anything re- 
motely resembling disciplined re- 
search in the Soviet Union by 
UNESCO, the UN, the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession or other simi- 
lar groups is impossible, it still may 
not be amiss to note some of the 
promising adult education research 
possibilities that are everywhere ap- 
parent. Perhaps they may at least be 
useful to future adult educators as 
an orientation point from which to 
begin their own observations. 

1. A. classification, description, 
and analysis of the methods govern- 
ments use to either bring about so- 
cial change or to maintain the status 
quo. (The same processes, of course, 
are at work in Western countries 
but not as carefully controlled as in 
Soviet society and, perhaps, more 
difficult for Western observers to 
perceive because of their own cul- 
tural biases. ) 

2. The psychic and action effects 
of group pressure on an individual 
to conform. (Again, this phenome- 
non is not unknown in the West but 
tends to be camouflaged and diffused 


January, 1960 


rationalizations to a 
extent than in the 


by cultural 
much greater 
USSR.) 

3. An analysis of the planning 
cycle in a_ presumably 
“planned 
preliminary data, methods of testing 
hypotheses, relationship to aspira- 
tion level of various power groups 
in the society, procedures in deter- 
mining provisions for future main- 
tenance, etc. ) 

4. The strength within the adult 
society generally of the official com- 
mitment to education for children 
and adults as an instrument of na- 
tional policy. 


successful 


economy.” (Sources of 


* * * 


Usefulness of An Official 
Exchange Team 


At the present time it is possible 
to enter the Soviet Union in one of 
two capacities—as an official visitor 
or as a tourist. There are numerous 
advantages of being a tourist—par- 
ticularly in a relatively large and 
heterogeneous group. (The oppor- 
tunities to “get lost’ and make in- 
dependent observations are consid- 
erably increased.) At the same time, 
only a small and relatively homo- 
geneous team can hope to make a 
detailed and systematic study of 
adult education. If such a team had 
official status I am of the opinion its 
work would be considerably simpli- 
fied—this would certainly hold for 
gathering statistics, securing de- 
scriptive information for all 15 re- 
publics, and future 
trends. 

The official of the State Commit- 
tee for Cultural Relations with For- 
eign Countries with whom I talked 
in Moscow said that the Soviet 
government had no plans for a cul- 
tural exchange of adult educators 
under the terms of the Exchange 
Agreement. He said he saw, how- 
ever, no 


ascertaining 


reason why negotiations 
should not be initiated in this coun- 
try for such an exchange. 

Whether or not a team of adult 
educators goes to the Soviet Union 
under private or public auspices, | 
would hope that such a visit can be 
arranged in the near future. For 
the past forty years, the USSR has 
been the scene of a tremendous, self- 
conscious, formal and informal adult 
education effort. Today it invites the 


careful observer to see the effects of 
the past effort and the processes of 
the present program in a_ study 
atmosphere that is almost laboratory 
pure in its control and manipulation 
of many of the usual social and cul 
tural variables. 


* * * 


In Conclusion 

Although I acknowledge the perils 
of generalizing, | cannot help but 
add the observation that the Soviet 
citizens to whom | talked seemed to 
be supremely confident of — their 
future, extraordinarily proud of 
their cultural and historical tradi- 
tions, and surprisingly modest about 
their sputniks. (In my recollection 
this subject was more frequently 
brought up by members of our party 
than by our Russian hosts.) The 
Russian people I have come to know 
are warmhearted, kind, generous, 
and exceedingly friendly. Every- 
where I went children and 
adults alike requested me to carry 
students in this 
country their wishes for peace and 
friendship—a_ pleasant task I am 
most pleased to carry out. 


sche TT | 


to teachers and 


Because of the complexity, vast- 
ness, and contradictions of the So- 
viet system, 22 days in the Soviet 
Union is a woefully inadequate 
time in which to make 
more than an exploratory and super- 
ficial study of adult education. It is 
time enough, however, in which to 
learn the folly of trying to make 
cross-culture comparisons, and = in 
which to learn the importance of 


amount. of 


trving to gain understanding in 
terms of the culture and_ heritage 
of the Russian people. It is time 


enough in which to discover how lit- 
tle we know about the ways in which 
governments—our included- 
use that vast complexity of activi- 
ties we call “adult education” (and 
the Russians would say vospitanie ) 
about — social 
change and other times to maintain 
the status quo. 


own 


to sometimes — bring 


Most of all, it is time enough in 
which to learn to hope that the So- 
viet people may attain the greater 
degree of intellectual freedom we 
enjoy in the Western world and to 
resolve to help maintain and_ still 
further extend the opportunities for 
freedom in our own society. 
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THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESSMEN 


R Frank ( j rson and Others 
VeGraw-Hili, li 330 Woeest 42nd Street 
Vi Yor eS oe 740 pp. $7.50 

lumphasizing the tact that education for 
business at the « ge and university level 


is likely to be a major element in our 
educational structure during the decad 
ahead, Doctor Pierson believes that the 


time to begin to determine the nature of 


that educational activity is now, before 
the anticipated surge of college enroll 
ments during the 1960 In The Educa 
fton of liner ‘ Businessmen, he attempts 


to do just that, giving a wide ranging 


analysis of the further help that American 


usiness education needs. The book pre 
sents the principles which should underlic 
academic preparation for careers in busi 
ness; compares them with present-day 
practices; and shows what steps must be 
taken to strengthen and improve the work 


business educat \ttention is centered 
throughout on what appear to be the key 
issues facing educators in this area over 
tl next decad 
Mhis study considers in detail questions 
f the importance tf a hberal education 
tor businessmen, how this education can 
best be achieved, the appropriate degrees 
of specialization within the university, and 
t qualitative aspects of work at all 
ill types. Questions concern 
tudent ability aud interests are 
ilso examined and the broader. more 
complex issues of career requirements in 
business is reviewe \l examined are 
esent admission requirements, study pro 
ams and scholastic standards of current 
course Ne directions for im 
\ t ls and working philosophy 
f busine education are pointed up on 
| racduat ler late levels 
| ‘ ! I tions of vari 
educational 1 lia this field, a 
216 


chapter is devoted to evening-extension 
programs in business. Relating some ot 
the progress of these programs, the chap 
ter also touches upon some of their major 
problems with respect to the curricula, 
faculties, students, credit and non-credit 
programs, and graduate study in evening 
colleges and extension divisions 

Materials for this study were acquired 
both through personal interviews con 
ducted on campuses and among employe 
groups in different parts of the country, 
and from a series of questionnaires cir 
culated among business schools and other 
colleges and universities which offer 
preparation for a career in business. The 
principles and general findings of these 
interviews and questionnaires are applied 
in the latter part of the book to different 
subject areas of the business curriculum 
and to a wide variety of approaches to 
business including 
training programs, the work of engineer 
ing schools, junior colleges and liberal 
arts colleges. This portion of the book 
was prepared by persons with extensive 
experience in each of the fields discussed 
and the result is an important compre 
hensive survey of the field of business 
education 


education, company 


INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY 
RECREATION 

By George D. Butler. McGraw-Hill, 
Ine., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
NV. ¥., £959, S77 pp. $7.50. 

Long a standard in its field, this fine 
text has been extensively revised to pre 
sent a true picture of modern community 
recreation in the United States. As in the 
previous edition, the book outlines the 
growth of the community recreation move- 
ment and describes the activities and serv- 
ices comprising the community recreation 
program, the indoor and outdoor areas 
and facilities used for recreation, the 
leadership personnel, and its methods of 
organizing and conducting activities. Con- 
sideration is given to such factors relating 
to community recreation as legislation, 
finance, administration, staff organization, 
and public relations. Numerous  illustra- 
tions carefully selected from all sections 
of the country and related to the subjects 
covered in the text are included 


COMMONWEALTH OF AMERICANS 
By Byron D. Murray. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New 
York, N. Y., 1959, 219 pp. $3.75. 
Subtitled “A Search for the Missing 
Chapters of Our Story,” Doctor Murray's 
book is an effort to promote better under 
standing of American life and thought by 
emphasizing our unities and characteristic 
modes of thought. Where many books 
have presented mainly a= chronological 
table of our history, separated our thought 
into logical compartments for study, or 
emphasized a limited number of thinkers 
or founding fathers, Commonwealth of 
Imericans looks at the evidence of all 
kinds of American thinking—in what our 
people have read, talked about, and as 
similated into their consciousness 


In a typical chapter, “The Hero of Our 
Favorite Book,” Doctor Murray examines 
\merican thought on Christ and the Bible 
as a background for a clearer wnderstand- 
ing of our political as well as  ethicel 
thought. By pulling together the strands 
of culture in this manner he shows that 
our common thinking in America is neither 
commonplace nor formless. 


YOUR FOREIGN ACCENT CAN 
BE CORRECTED 

By Th. Horvat. Aachen Company, 1230 
Vorth 15th Street, Philadelphia 21, Pa., 
1959, 120 pp. $1.65. 

This little book represents a new ap- 
proach to the problem of helping foreign- 
born people speak English without an 
accent. The most common errors are 
explained in seven simple rules and a 
dictionary containing nearly 4,000 words 
shows the way to overcome them. A new 
lettering technique has been developed 
which solves the greatest problem in 
teaching correct pronunciation—the dis- 
crepancy between spelling and pronuncia- 
tion—making it possible for students to 
learn to speak English by simultaneously 
using the correct spelling. This eliminates 
the necessity of resorting to either the 
international alphabet or pronunciation 
symbols found in standard dictionaries. 

In order to use this book effectively, 
the student must be able to speak, read, 
and write English to a certain extent. 


‘}OHN DEWEY: DICTIONARY OF 


EDUCATION 


Edited by Ralph B. Winn. Philosophical 
Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 
16, N.Y... 

Gleaning from the work of John Dewey 
pithy sayings on the subjects of education 
and pedagogy, Doctor Winn has produced 
a careful compilation of the basic as well 
as casual theories and statements of the 
late philosopher. These comments, taken 
out of context, stand independently as 
fine examples of Dewey's compressed 
thought, full of suggestion and wisdom, 
with which he concluded his extensive 
analyses of the ideas he studied 


1959, 150 pp. $3.75 


Covering the alphabet, Doctor Winn 
has included Dewey's opinions on such 
subjects as art, authority, democracy, en- 
vironment, ideals, order, religion, science, 
war, and youth—opinions which are the 
climax of a great deal of the thought and 
inquiry found in Dewey’s work. Of civili- 
zation Dewey says, “the measure of 
civilization is the degree in which the 
method of cooperative intelligence replaces 
the method of brute conflict,” and of 
democracy, “the foundation is faith in the 
capacities of human nature; faith in 
human intelligence and in the power of 
pooled and cooperative experience.” These 
two statements originally appeared in the 
books, Liberation and Social Action and 
Problems of Men, respectively. Other 
material was obtained from the numerous 
books by and about John Dewey, from 
articles, and commentaries by the famous 


philosopher. 
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Naturally such isolated comments on a 
variety of subjects do not give a complete 
picture of Dewey's philosophy and_ the 
serious reader will want to study the 
longer passages which are culminated by 
these brilliant statements. But a compila- 
tion of this nature in which the most 
suggestive of his comments have been 
carefully singled out and classified can be 
of immense help both to the reader mak- 
ing a careful study of Dewey's arguments 
and to the man who wants ready access 
to Dewey's most incisive thought on 
crucial points. The skill of Doctor Winn 
in organizing these ideas makes it clear 
that John Dewey can rank with the best 
of those whose wisdom has produced the 
literature of “philosophical thoughts.” 


THE WORLD MISSION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

By Manojlo Ratkovich. Greenwich Book 
Publishers, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. 1959, 129 pp. $2.75. 

Advocating birth control as the answer 
to the world’s problems, Mr. Ratkovich 
seeks to prove that it is a morally and 
scientifically sound method of fighting 
Communism. Red ideologies, the greatest 
stumbling block in the world today, have 
gained strength by capitalizing on the 
weakness of others. Several overpopulated 
nations, literally starving to death, are 
easy prey for the disciples of Marx and 
Lenin, Mr. Ratkovich believes that con- 
trolled population is the way to eliminate 
hunger and misery, thus combating the 
advance of Communism which feeds on 
discontent. The United States, the author 
declares, is the sole hope of the world 
and must assume the responsibility of 
instructing other countries in the tech- 
niques that lead to a democratic way of 
lite. 


THE PROVISION OF POPULAR 
READING MATERIALS 

By Charles G. Richards. UNESCO 
Publication # 431. Paris. 298 pages. 
$3.00. 

The problem of making available suit- 
able reading materials for the adult reader 
who has just learned to read is engaging 
the attention of specialists in literacy edu- 
cation in many countries. It has been felt 
in the past that teaching the adult illiter- 
ate to read was gift enough. However, 
this is now considered to be only the first 
step. It is now necessary to ascertain the 
needs of these “new literates” and to pro- 
vide reading materials at their level. 

This book contains, in the form of case 
studies presented to the regional meeting, 
accounts of the steps taken by a number 
of governments, in different parts of the 
world and in widely differing circum- 
stances, to bridge the gap between the 
literacy primer and the normal produc- 
tions of publishing houses. 

A study of the papers shows that there 
is no standard pattern of approach to this 
problem. This is to be expected, for the 
new literate is not a standard type of 
person; the environment in which a high 
percentage of illiteracy exists must have 
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a profound effect on planning for the 
provision of literature. The papers point 
to some of these differences of environ 
ment: one very distinct difference is the 
existence or lack of an extensive use of 
varied literature in the language in which 
literacy is achieved; another is the form 
of government under which publishing 
activities are carried on. The purpose of 
this book is to present material on the 
different methods adopted under varying 
circumstances to ensure that literature for 
new literates does become available. It 
also describes in some detail the ways in 
which problems of production and dis 
tribution are being solved. 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS: 
THE STRUCTURE, FUNCTIONS AND 
WORK OF THE ORGANIZATION 
AND ITS RELATED AGENCIES DUR- 
ING THE YEARS 1945-1958, 6th ed. 

United Nations Office of Public Infor- 
mation, New York, 1959, 607 pp. $3.50. 
( paper-bound ). 

This is the accurate, unbiased and 
complete story of the United Nations 
presented in a form that fulfills the needs 
of both the expert and the casual reader 

Man’s eternal struggle to conquer ignor- 
ance has opened up new vistas throughout 
the ages. The beginning of the United 
Nations coincided with the beginning of 
the atomic age and fourteen years after 
the establishment of the United Nations, 
man is already probing outer space. The 
work of the United Nations system in 
furthering international cooperation in the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy, including 
the creation of the International Atomik 
Energy Agency, and the establishment of 
the Committee on the Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space are described in this sixtl 
revised edition of Everyman's United 
Nations. 

The impressive development of the 
United Nations in all spheres of inter 
national life is unquestioned. Today ther« 
is practically no international question on 
which anyone can be well informed un- 
less he knows the facts of United Nations 
participation. Everyman's provides those 
facts clearly, completely and concisely 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

By David J. Ernsberger. Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 172, pp. $3.75 

This book is a study of the role played 
by Christian education in the churches 
today and is an appeal for expanding that 
role. The author believes that in many 
cases the inadequacy of an adult teaching 
program deprives the church of much of 
its spiritual vitality. 

One of the most significant yet generally 
overlooked aspects of the Protestant 
Reformation in the sixteenth century was 
the renewed emphasis on adult religious 
education. During the Middle Ages, 


monasteries and great universities had 


emerged as centers of learning; but ot 
the local parish level, adult learning had 
decreased almost to the vanishing point 
The Protestant Reformation spelled a re 


versal of this trend and a recovery of 
the emphasis on adult instruction that had 
characterized the first centuries of the 
Christian Era. In the churches of the 
Reformation, an informed laity, well- 
versed in the Bible and in the confessions 
and catechisms based on it, was held to 
be as essential as an informed ministry 

Only within the past three decades has 
the concept of adult Christian education 
come to have a more inclusive meaning 
than simply a reference to the traditional 
Sunday morning adult Bible class. 

The first purpose of Christian education 
is the dispelling of religious illiteracy 
The accomplishment of the purpose is 
especially desirable for parents who are 
the child's first and most important 
teachers. Parents well informed in. their 
faith will pass this on to their child. The 
church school should supplement the home, 
not supplant it. 

This book will be of vital and chal- 
lenging interest to ministers, directors of 
Christian Education, seminary students 
and members of church education com 


nisttees 


THE LETTER TO THE ROMANS 

By Emil Brunner. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 168 pp. $3.50. 

One of the best ways to read the Bible 
is to read one of its books at one sitting 
To read this small volume as nearly as 
possible at one sitting is even better. For 
Romans is not an easy book at best, and 
here, with the text of the Revised Stand 
ard Version with the com- 
mentary of one of today’s foremost theo 


interwoven 


logical interpreters, it emerges for what 


it really Is, a masterpiece of caretully 
organized thought. 
The student with isolated 


passages such as the burst of passionate 


acquainted 


exultation at the end of the eighth chap 
ter will be impressed at the architectural 
precision with which the whole book ts 
put together, each doctrinal point logically 
leading to the next one. Even the so-called 
“ethical” chapters, beginning with the 
twelfth, do not stand by themselves but 
grow out of the theology as the branch 
from the trunk. 
specially satisfying 1s the 
handling of the great antithesis of Law, 
coupled with sin and death, and_ faith, 
inevitably expressing itself in the human 
as love for fellow men 


author's 


sphere He points 
out the limitations of our knowledge and 
the impossibility of applying 
know as logic to the divine ordering of 


what we 


events 

This book is a masterful interpretation 
but it is not so analytical but that it 
catches and conveys Paul's triumphant 
joy as well as his meaning. Nor is it so 
profound as to appeal only to seminarians. 
General readers will also find it stimu 


lating 


WE ARE ONE NATION: A Blueprint 
for a New and Greater Canada 
Greenwich Book 


ishers, New York, 1959, 121 pp. $2.75 


{llen Ronaghan. 


The author tries to answer the question 
of Canada’s unification and struggle with 
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almost unsurmountable problems in its 
efforts toward Confe His primary 
concern is tl ple f t an English 
peaking Canadian ¢ himself every 
here in Canada, \ I his French 
peaking fellow-citizen cannot 
When the issue of a national flag for 
Canada came before 1 public, Mr 
Ronagha ibmitted | n design. This 
where | experience with the frag 


mentary elements of disparity began: here 


vhere he discovered the urgent need 


for Canada to hasten its growth towards 

f-realizat 

\ problen prit sideration 1s 
the langua prol lf rench-speaking 
Canadia are distinguished from the 
.nglish-speaking populat vhich cause 
a dichotomy mm the citizet The author 
malyzes this problem of “first- and second 
class citizenship” from t historical and 
‘ nt of view aud offers a 

It concerns all Ca 

! Is m signs im public 
places to conscription of Canadians into 
tl Armed Force ntil this problem is 
met Canada will never be one nation 

The author further tates Canadians 

ould travel more and familiarize them 
elves with the characteristics of other 
Province lt ate highways present 
i hindrance to travel and Mr. Ronaghan 
propose measure to construct a Trans 
Canada H | ay oystem 

This book is a MUST for ALL Ca 
idians and toucl on their urgent needs 


Canada cannot be two nations. It is one 
ition with two different languages spoken 
, 
i 


rlish-speaking Ca 


nadiat can be persuaded to accept the 
necessary change for this nation to 
Nour 1 en questi 


EDUCATION FOR CREATIVE 
LIVING 
Hhittter Books, 


/ Vew York, 1 Se pp $3.00 


We are facing an emergency m edu 
symbols of this 
emergency go beyond education. The sym 
bols are Little Rock, Arkansas, and the 


launching of the pact itellites by the 
Russians. We are approach a period 
in culture in which we will have to re 
xamine our ideas, our ideals, our values 
This is an era of transition, like the age 
of Socrates, in which he tried to expand 


the \themian curri lik the age ot 


ltrasmus, who realized that the medieval 
ipproach to knowledge was obsolete, and 


hike the era of Jefferson vho believed 
that a new educational system was to be 

ited, ba ton the art ind the humant 
t instead of being founded on theology 
his ts our dilemma ; for ire suspended 
betwe a period whicl cannot re 
over and an age which as vet we cannot 


In this book, Dr. Frederick Mayer 


ike pecific proposals for bridging the 
rap. He calls for the establishment of a 
vorld university wher crentists, theo- 
logians, philosophers and artists can work 
together for the promotion of democratic 
ideals, Coll educati ould be broad 
ened to include mor tudents but there 
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should be an intensification of the edu 
cative processes through hard work, 
discipline and creativity. Since creativity 
is the key to our educational dilemma, 
students should be encouraged to write 
novels, become the authors of drama and 
conduct scientific experiments even on the 
freshman level. There should be an in 
tensification of work by teaching at the 
jumior college level what is now taught 
in the senior colleges, and to some extent, 
what is being taught on the graduate level 
should be done in the senior colleges 
Super graduate schools are needed to 
bring together the most creative students 
with the most profound professors. Their 
first interest should be pure research and 
in developing new ideas in science and in 
the humanities 

Dr. Mayer calls for an end to the 
spoon-feeding and underestimating the 
capabilities of both students and teachers 


THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN 
COMMUNISM 

By David A. Shannon. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York, 1959, 425 pp. $7.50 

\ detailed history of the feared Com 
munist Party in the United States from 
its peak year of 1945 stating the varied 
and detailed causes of its steady down-hill 
plunge into almost oblivion by 1959. Dur 
ing the year 1945 Americans were joining 
the Communist party at the rate of almost 
4,000 a week and these misguided Ameri- 
can citizens had swelled the Communist 
party ranks to between 75,000 and 85,000 
members 

Two factions struggled for power and 
influence within their group. First, those 
advocating compromise with democratic 
capitalism, the second group were champ- 
ions of the class war. The first was lead 
by Earl Browder and the second by Wil- 
ham Z. Foster 

Communist party stand on foreign policy 
portrayed the American.capitalist system 
as reactionary and imperialist and main- 
tained that imperialism was the final stage 
of our dying capitalism. Fundamental was 
their view that the Soviet Union was not 
imperialistic since they tolerated no capi 
talism. The Soviet policy was proclaimed 
as one of peace and friendly collaboration 
with other nations 

The American Communist party failed 
to recognize the trend in the American 
Negro movement and failed to contribute 
substantially to the rights this group has 
won. In general the American Negro has 
ignored the Communist party. Communist 
publicizing of injustices and tragic cir 
cumstances of some Negroes brous 


sympathy and help from non-Communist 
groups. 

The continuance of good post-war eco 
nomic conditions, their attacks on all 
organized religion and the failure of their 
cultural programs contributed to the loss 
of members. 

The Communists ventured into  third- 
party politics in the United States in 1948 
under the Progressive Party and had 
strong hopes that they had laid the founda 
tion for successfully challenging the re 
actionary program of American monopoly 


By 1956 the Communist leaders admitted 
their third party venture had been a 
mistake. 

After the years of McCarthyism the 
Communists deluded themselves that the 
United States was on the verge of 
Fascism, total nuclear war and that the 
Communist party was the hope of the 
working class. 

The American Communist party con- 
tinued to accept everything the Russian 
leaders said. This faith was jolted by the 
speech made by Nikita Khrushchev at the 
Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union on Stalin’s 
ruthlessness, tyranny, misrule and crimes 
against Socialism and humanity. A few 
months later the revolutions in Poland 
and Hungary staggered the party at least 
as much as Khrushchev's denunciation of 
Stalin. The Soviets themselves adminis- 
tered the knock-out blow to the American 
Communist party. 

There is little likelihood that the Com- 
munist party will die out completely. 
Indications are that more members die 
each year than are being recruited. 


THE ONLY WAY TO ELIMINATE 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND 
EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 

By Joseph P. Shotland. Exposition 
Press, Inc., 386 Park Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., 1959, 85 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Shotland’s thesis is that juvenile 
delinquency, maladjustment and  emo- 
tional disturbance are the result of physi- 
cal and/or mental unbalance, rather than 
the result of the generally accepted social 
causes, 

“If a person has satisfactory total body 
balance—mental plus physical—that per- 
son,” he writes, “will not be apt to be- 
come delinquent or emotionally disturbed.” 

In this book, Mr. Shotland tells how 
such total body balance may be achieved 
and, indeed, claims that wherever prin- 
ciples set forth in this book are applied, 
there will be a reduction, if not eradi- 
cation of some of our most pressing and 
menacing social ills. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE SELECTION 
AND USE OF FAMILY LIFE FILMS 
WITH DISCUSSION GROUPS 

By Irwin J. Friedman and Joseph 
Wagner. Department of Child Develop- 
ment and Family Relationships, New 
York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 1959, 
74 pp. 

This handbook evolved to meet the need 
for a centralized source to which film 
discussion leaders could turn for assistance 
regarding the selection and use of family 
life films. It is designed to describe the 
factors to be considered in planning a film 
program including the selection and pre- 
viewing of films, the techniques that can 
be used with film groups, and the role 
and function of the discussion leader. 
Primarily intended for use by professional 
and lay leaders in community education 
programs, it may also be used fruitfully 
as a teaching tool for educators and mental 
health personnel. 


Adult Leadership 
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THE FUTURE COURSE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN ADULT EDUCATION 

Lawrence C. Little, Editor. The Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 1959. 
322 pp. $5.00. 

This book both encouraged and troubled 
me. It encouraged me because responsible 
adult Christian educators examined the 
need for the education of American 
church members. It troubled me because 
of the implied assumption that the 15,- 
000,000 Protestant adults either wanted 
to be or could be educated. From my 
bias, to assume education to the point 
of commitment for any mass group is 
wishful thinking. In fact, I increasingly 
think “that straight is the way and nar- 
row the gate, and few there are that enter 
therein.” Furthermore, the more bothered 
| become the less faith | have in materials 
and curriculum. 

So, to be frank, | would begin with 
the teacher and not with the gimmick, 
for I believe that religious education of 
the kind that moves mountains only pre- 
vails when the spark of the committed 
man ignites the tinder of the spiritual 
hungers. 

For five years | have been teaching the 
same group of adults in a Methodist 
Sunday School class. We are not a suc- 
cess in the numerical sense and I doubt 
if we ever will be. In fact, I think a class 
can be judged not only by those who 
come, but by those who leave, and | 
might add, so can preaching be so judged. 

| began my class by asking for a paper 
on “What Is a Methodist, and Why Am 
| One?” Every class session attempts to 
get away from the classic generalities. 
So, as I react to the book, | would have 
been happier if 1 could have had some 
case histories of successful experiences in 
adult religious education. By successful 
experiences, | mean changed lives and 
changed behavior. 

Last year I began a sermon at Bond 
Chapel at the University of Chicago dur- 
ing our worst blizzard by asking, “If it 
could be demonstrated that there was any 
advantage in being stuck in the snow in 
front of a seminary.” There was some 
doubt. 

Furthermore, I have grave doubt if the 
veneer of an hour of religious education 
can cover the secular body exposed to 
the mass media. In other words, the 
usual Sunday morning is not enough. 
Several chapters in this book got beneath 
the veneer, for example, the chapter by 
Daniel Williams. 

Sut on the whole, the discussions 
weren't too different from similar con- 
ferences [| used to run in the labor move- 
ment. 

Would | recommend the book? Yes, 
because it recognizes the problem of the 
lack of Christian adult education. No, as 
a hope for anyone who believes it holds 
the secret of personal commitment or 
social revolution. 


KERMIT Epy, 
Professor of Social. Sciences, 
The University of Chicago 


January, 1960 


RESOURCES—A-V 


DECISION 

lomm., B. & W., Sound, 30 min., NET 
Film Service, Indiana University, $125.00. 

A new series of six half-hour docu 
mentary films dramatically re-creating 
historic decisions of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The DECISION titles are: “The 
Constitution and Employment Standards,” 
“The Constitution and the Labor Union,” 
“The Constitution and the Right to Vote,” 
“The Constitution and Censorship,” “The 
Constitution and Military Power,” “The 
Cgnstitution: Whose Interpretation?” 


SPACE PIONEER 

16 mm., United World Films, Ine. 
(Government Dept.), 1445 Park Avenue, 
New York 29, N.Y. 

A 10-minute motion picture produced 
for the U. S. Information Agency. De 
signed to answer many of the questions 
that may have arisen regarding the pur 
poses in rocketry experimentation beyond 
the obvious military objectives. The film 
describes the flight of the U. S. Air Force 
rocket, “Pioneer,” on October 11, 1958, 
from the base at Cape Canaveral, Florida 


FACTS ABOUT FILM 

16 mm., Color, 12% min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois, $125.00 

Presents full information on the various 
kinds of film, what film is, who use films, 
maintaining films, repair of films, and an 
exhaustive study of the sources and causes 
of film damage. Dealing primarily with 
16 mm. sound film, splicing methods, stor 
ing films, and curing “green” films are 
thoroughly discussed and clearly illus 
trated. This second edition in color of 
FACTS AND FILM is a completely new 
and a more inclusive production than the 
widely used original black and white films 


ARE YOU A CITIZEN? 

16 mm., black and white, sound, 30 min., 
Precision Video Recording Co., 426 East 
58th, New York, $35.00. No 
Rights for use on television outside 
New York State must be secured fro 
Kenneth Greet, Exec. Sec.. AFTRA 
West 44th, New York. No clearance 
needed for use as a motion picture in any 
state. 


rentals 


This film was made cooperatively by 
the U. S. Immigration Service, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and the Bureau of Adult Educa 
tion, New York State Education Depart 
ment through the facilities of the New 
York Regents Educational Television 
Project; producer, Angelica W. Cass 

Planned for use with groups and classes 
of foreign-born adults to help remove th 
fear of the “unknown” @xamination for 
citizenship which must be faced by every 
applicant for 


naturalization. Recom 


mended for use as a program to stimulate 


interest in and concern for this responsi- 
bility of adult education. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL SUPERVISOR 

16 mm., Color, 18% min., International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois, $185.00. 

The function and responsibility of the 
supervisor of a typical audio-visual de- 
partment are outlined in this timely film 
lraining the teachers to use available 
materials and operate equipment; teacher 
preparation of audio-visual materials; 
supervising student's participation in the 
department ; purchasing new materials and 
equipment with the help of evaluating 
committees; working with curriculum 
planning groups; participating in school 
budget planning ; and the reporting of the 
department's activities to the community 
are effectively presented. 


PERSON TO PERSON 
COMMUNICATION 

16 mm, Bo & WW. Seund, 14° min 
ViecMurry-Gold Productions, 139 South 
Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. Sale, 
$100.00, Rental $25.00) per week. Also 
available in color at $200.00 

Major barriers to interpersonal undet 
standing are analyzed in this new film, 
which shows practical methods of im 
proving face-to-face communications. Use 
jul for training directors, supervisors 
and everyone interested in improving his 
ability to communicate 


SUMMER OF DECISION 


16 mm, B. & W., Sound, 282 main 
Issociation Films, 347 Madison Av 
New York 17, N.Y. (Free on loan from 
ifiices in Ridgefield, N.J., LaGrange, IIl., 
San Francisco, Calif., and Dallas, Tex.) 

This documentary deals with careers 
in social work and is presented by the 
Council of Social Work Education. Of 
fering a vivid portrayal of the demands, 
challenges and rewards of social work, 
the film depicts the experiences of a 


llege student who takes a summer job 


co 
with a social service agency. Excellent 
acting, directing and photography as an 


extra dimension to this picture 


NEXT STEPS IN RELIGION 
Vethodist Pub 
Hlouse, Purchase Price $10.00 


wii. color, sound 


\ new filmstrip has just been released 
he Television, Radio and Film Com 
ion of The Methodist Church. It has 

produced in cooperation with the 
partment of the Christian Family of 
General Board of Education to help 
nts of children six, seven and cight 
of age teach religion in the home 
it is planned primarily for parents 
uldren of these ages, the principles 

will be of interest to other 

\ leader's guide accompanies the 
trip suggesting questions for discus 
and additional resources. Order from 

Methodist Publishing House, $10.00 


includes filmstrip, record and leader's 
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Liberal Education for Labor Leaders 


Groundwork for a long-term liberal 
education program for labor leaders has 
begun at the University of Chicago 

fom Cosgrove, formerly education di 
rector of the Textile Workers Union of 
\merica, AFI,-C1O, has been appointed 
to direct the program made possible by 
a grant from the Ford Foundation 

The new program started in the fall 
of 1959 and will be two years in length 
; s a week will 
and humanities 


tress the oclal sciences 

With the development of the new pro 
gram the University will abandon tts 
present core labor education programs 
the Union Officers Program and the Ad 
vanced Union Officers Program 

Speciti subjects to be studied will in 
clude Labor and American Society, Th 
\merican Family, Mass Communication, 
International Relations, Art, Literature, 
Music and Philosophy 


New Appointments 


Dr. Ray R. Canning was recently ap 
pointed the Director of Institutes and 
Conferences at the University of Utah's 
extension Division. He has been assigned 
to promote, coordinate, and direct all 
conferences in cooperation with sponsor 
ing departments in the University and 
agencies in the community. Dr. Canning 
comes to the University with a doctoral 
degree in sociology and a dozen years ot 
teaching experience 
Three new appointments to the U.S 
Commission for UNESCO 
UNESCO | Director-General 
Luther H. Evar George \ Alen, Di 


ctor of the U. S. Information Agency, 


National 


tormer 


d John M. Larson, Vice-President of 
t \ssociation of International Relations 
Clubs—have been announced by the De 


partment of Stat 


\ newly created visiting professorship 


it the University of Wisconsin will be 
filled during this year by Cyril O. Houle, 
professor of education at the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Houl ill be Knapp 
Distinguished Visiting Professor at UW 
Milwaukee 

220 


TECHS .- 


Thomas lL. Dable has been appointed 
to the newly created position of director 
of Adult Education and Summer Session 
at the University of Idaho. At the new 
Boise Center, James E. Defenbach is the 
administrator. 

John Marvel; Director of Adult Edu 
cation and Ci mmunity Service at the 
University of Wyoming, is associate di- 
rector of a University team recently 
named to conduct a fact-finding survey of 
the Nevada public schools; John Gates is 
also a member 

Dr. George D. Crothers, CBS—who 
serves as the Television and Radio con 
sultant for two AEA Sections (NESA 
and F&I) and has participated in our 
last two national conferences is the new 
moderator for the network show Lamp 
Unto My Feet (Sundays 10-10:30 A. M.) 
Beginning in January he will moderate 
the radio program /nzvitation to Learning 
(which he has produced since its incep 
tion over 12 years ago) appearing on the 
CBS national network 

The Director of the Special Staff on 
Aging of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Kducation and Welfare, William Fitch, 
has resigned that post and accepted the 
invitation of the American Association of 
Retired Persons and the National Retired 
Teachers Association to become their 
Kxecutive Director 

Announcement of the appointment of 
Syd Cassyd, founding member of the 
\cademy of Television Arts and Sciences 
in 1946 and its President in 1950 to the 
staff of University of California Exten- 
sion as a special consultant in Educational 
TV, is made by Dr. Abbott Kaplan, Di- 
rector of University Extension in South- 
ern California. 

Per Stensland has gone to the Uni 
versity of Saskatchewan as Director of 
University Extension, with headquarters 
at Saskatoon 

William T. Van Orman, tormerly Con- 
sultant on Public School Adult Education, 
National Education Association, has ac 
cepted a position in the Denver office of 
the U. S Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare as the Regional Repre 
sentative for the White House Conference 
on Aging 


Leadership Seminar Set for Next Month 

The 1960 “Seminar on Leadership in 
University Adult Education” will be held 
at Michigan State University, February 
21-24, at the Kellogg Center for Continu 
ing Education 

Leaders from universities, liberal arts 
colleges and evening colleges from across 
the nation will travel to East Lansing for 
this four-day event. presented by the 
M.S.U. Continuing Education Service 

The program of the 1960 Seminar will 
focus on four main topics: (1) Significant 
characteristics and major problems of 
contemporary society, (2) developmental 


tasks of adults in different age groups and 
segments of society and their implications 
for adult education, (3) analysis and 
evaluation of current university adult edu- 
cation programs in relation to preceding 
items, and (4) development of goals and 
procedures to guide the programs sug 
gested by this knowledge. 

Serving as staff consultants and_ lec- 
turers will be Dr. Robert J. Havighurst, 
Professor of Sociology, University ot 
Chicago; Dr. Paul A. McGhee, Dean, 
Division of General Education and Ex- 
tension Service, New York University; 
Dr. Glenn Jensen, Executive Director, 
\dult Education Association, USA; Dr. 
\. A. Liveright, Director of the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, Chicago, and Dr. Paul A. Miller, 
M.S. U. Provost. 

Additional staff will be supplied from 
the M.S. U. faculty. 

Serving as Seminar chairman will be 
Robert E. Sharer, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, M.S.U. Continuing Education 
Service, and President of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of Michigan. 

\dditional Seminar information — or 
registration forms can be obtained by con- 
tacting Mr. Sharer, Room 22, Kellogg 
Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


National Committee Endorses 
Major Action Plans 

The President's National Committee for 
the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference has now completed its assign- 
ment of basic planning for the Conference 
which will be held March 27—April 2 in 
Washington, D. C. 

On October 22 and 23, members of the 
Committee appointed by President Ejisen- 
hower met at the Mayflower Hotel to 
finalize the planning phase. They endorsed 
action embracing virtually all the main 
outlines of the six days of meeting which 
will bring 7,000 persons from all parts of 
the world to discuss the major unmet 
needs of young people in this sixth decen- 
nial Conference 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, National Chairman, 
presided at the general sessions, individual 
chairmen met with separate committees 
to share developments in the areas of 
Finance, Studies, Organization and Ar- 
rangements, Conference Interpretation and 
Follow-Up. Each sought approval for 
recommendations and action. Discussion 
was lively throughout. 

In her opening report, Mrs. Brown re- 
viewed the decisions of the Executive 
Committee in its four meetings since the 
92-member National Committee met last 
December. She paid tribute to the dedi- 
cation and effectiveness of the committee 
members, whom she called a “working”, 
not an honorary group. 

Ephriam R. Gomberg, Conference Di- 
rector, called pre-Conference preparations 
throughout the nation “the most massive 
citizen participation in the history of 
social welfare.” He presented the staff and 
expressed appreciation to the organiza- 
tions and government agencies that have 
loaned personnel to help complete the 
work of pre-Conference preparation. 


Adult Leadership 
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Life in the Urban Community 

Life in the Urban Community is the 
first of six programs being offered by the 
Adult Education Council of Chattanooga 
in its “A Citizen Looks at His Com- 
muity” series. The Council also sponsors 
discussion groups, a weekly television 
program, “Point of View”, and a variety 
of activities designed to provide “oppor- 
tunities for men and women of the com- 
munity to develop as individuals and as 
citizens in a free society.” The Council 
has emerged as a_ self-supporting com- 
munity activity from Chattanooga's par- 
ticipation in The Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation’s “Test City” experiment. 


New Designation for Today’s 
Management 

“Crucial Abilities for Today's Manage- 
ment” is the way the National Training 
Laboratories term the development of 
greater self-insight, sensitivity to others 
and leadership skills. The N’TL will hold 
its fifth annual Management Work Con- 
ference January 24 to February 5 at 
Arden House. 


Seminars Devoted to Arts and 
Humanities to Be Offered 

Three spring weekend conferences at 
the University of California's Residential 
Conference Center at Lake Arrowhead 
will offer opportunity for a choice of 
exciting seminar study topics combined 
with a recreation program. 

Open to all persons interested (but 
limited to the 120 capacity of the Center), 
the conferences will be devoted to the arts 
and humanities, according to Miss Lois 
Smith, who heads the program. 

The University Center is located 85 
miles east of Los Angeles, served by two 
highways and bus and train services for 
visitors. Spring program weekends have 
been set for April 1-3, April 22-24 and 
May 6-8. Persons interested in detailed 
programs for these three weekends or 
those tentatively planned for the summer 
weeks of August 5-14 and August 26 to 
September 5 may address Miss Smith at 
University Extension, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 24, California. 


Philosophy of Adult Education 
Workshop 


A workshop on “The Philosophy of 
Adult Education” was sponsored recently 
by the Ohio Association for Adult Edu 
cation. It was held at the Outdoor Edu- 
cation Center of Antioch College in 
Yellow Springs and was attended by 30 
adult educators. 

Featured were talks by Dr. John Diek- 
hoff of Cleveland College on “Toward a 
Philosophy of Adult Education” and one 
by Dr. Harry Miller of the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Adult Education on 
“What Research Tells Us About the 
Education Processes in Adult Education.” 
Intensive small group sessions were held 
to derive basic objectives of adult edu- 
cation. The workshop will be used as a 
take-off point for the annual meeting of 
the state association in 


March. 


Dayton next 


January, 1960 


World Crises and the Adult Educator 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Conference of 
the California Association of Adult Edu- 
cation Administrators, based its program 
on the theme, “World Crises and the 
Adult Educator.” Called by Dr. Roy E 
Simpson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, the conference met November 
19-21, at the Miramar Hotel Conference 
Center at Santa Barbara, California. The 
keynote address by Dr. Aldous Huxley, 
Author, Lecturer and Humanist was a 
challenging discussion of “Major Prob 
lems Facing Us Today.” 

Sectional meetings under competent 
leadership discussed the following topics : 
Meeting Today's Needs Through the Cur- 
riculum of Adult Education, Evaluating 
Adult Education Programs, Developing 
a Better Understanding of the Total 
Public School Program Through Adult 
Education, Administering and Coordi 
nating Educational Programs for Adults 
in the Evening High School, Adminis 
tering and Coordinating Educational Pro 
grams for Adults in the Junior College, 
Working with Community Agencies to 
Meet Adult Needs in Education, Provid- 
ing Better Education for Adults in the 
Liberal Arts, Improving Adult Education 
Through Research and Utilizing the Na 
tional Defense Education Act to Provide 
Setter Adult Education. 


Illinois Sets Training Programs for 
Liberal Adult Education 

The Illinois Leadership Training Pro 
gram for Liberal Adult Education con 
sisting of three weekend conferences is 
being held at the University of Illinois, 
Allerton Park. The first workshop was 
held December 10-13, 1959. The second 
will be held June 9-12, and the third is 
scheduled for October 28-30, 1960. 

The purpose of the leadership training 
program is to help adult education direc 
tors to increase the quality and quantity 
of their offerings in the liberal studies 
By the liberal studies is meant politics 
and world affairs, philosophy, the fine 
arts, music—in general, those areas of 
learning usually described as the liberal 
and fine arts 


Summer Schools Abroad 


Four British and two Austrian summer 
schools are offering American students 
the opportunity to combine 1960 vacation 
travel abroad with six weeks of liberal 
arts study this July and August 

Applications for both programs may hx 
obtained from the Information and Coun 
seling Division, the Institute of Inter 
national Education, 1 East 67th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. British Summer 
School scholarship applications must be 
received before March 1, 1960, and ad 
March 31 
applications for Austrian 
schools must be returned by March 1, and 
admission applications by May 1 


mission applications before 
Scholarship 


Foreign Language Fellowships 
Americans, who constitute about six 
percent of the world’s population, have 


hitherto done little about learning to talk 
the other fellow’s language. Apart from 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and, 
quite recently, Russian, the languages of 
the rest of the world have been but rarely 
taught in our schools and colleges. This 
unfortunate situation is now changing, and 
with the National Defense Educational Act 
of 1958, the Congress of the United States 
took positive steps to speed the change. 
\mong other provisions of Title VI of 
that Act, Section 601 (b) authorizes fi- 
nancial incentives to young Americans 
interested in mastering some of the many 
languages still uncommonly taught (or 
not yet taught) in our institutions of 
higher education. 
\ll communications concerning this pro 

gram should be addressed to: 

Language Fellowship Unit 

Language Development Section 

Financial Aid Branch 

Division of Higher Education 

U.S. Office of 

Washington 25, 


Education 
x 


\pplication must be made to the gradu 
ate school of the institution in which the 
candidate desires to study, since he must 
be acceptable to that graduate school in 
order to be eligible for a Fellowship. [i 
he is acceptable, the graduate school will 
probably refer him to its own special 
committee on National Defense Foreign 
Language Fellowships, which will be pro 
vided with application forms and with full 
information on the program. This com 
muttee will forward completed application 
forms, along with its recommendations, to 


the Office of Education 


Dates Set for 1960 Meeting 


The 1960 Annual Meeting of the Na 
tional University Extension Association 
will be held from April 26 through April 
29) at the Shoreland Hotel, 
according to an announcement made by 
NUEA President James R. D. Eddy 
Chairman of the planning committee is 
Maurice FF. X. Donohue, Dean of the 
University College, University of Chicago 


Chicago, 


Details of the program and room reser 
vation data will be sent out later in the 
academic year 


1960 MPAEA Conference 

John Gregory writes, “We have com 
mitted Dr. Thurman White of the Umi 
versity of Oklahoma and president-elect 
of the National 
\ssociation to speak at the convention on 
Phe Role of Higher Education in Con 
tinuing Kdueation.” Mr. John Osman, 
vice-president, Fund for Adult Education, 
White Plains, New York, has agreed to 
attend our conference and speak on ‘The 
Role of Liberal Adult Education in Con 
Martin [,. Cole, 
Dean, Kastern New Mexico 


University (who by the way 1s an author 


University lxtension 


tinuing Edueation.” D1 


\cademu 


{f some note and a world traveler), will 
ik to us on ‘The Role of the Com 


munity in Continuing Education.” 


k the dates, March 20 to 22, 1960 


he conterence, 


991 
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The Adult Education Council of 
Greater Salt Lake 

Following several months of organizing 
activity, the Adult Educati Council of 
Greater Salt Lake adopted a constitution 

id set of by-laws and elected the follow 

g President, |}. Boyer Jarvis; 
Vice-President, LaDell L Woolley ; 
Treasurer, Paul White. Members of the 
Board of Directors: Jane Hearn, Grant 
Rk. Holt and Marba Jo 

Subsequently, the Council elected Mrs. 
Woolley as 
resigned her position as Vice-President. 


ing othecers 


sephson. 
Executive Secretary, and she 


Finance, 
Program, Alton P. 
Publications, Kenneth Bennion ; 


Manda 


Committee Chairman are 
LeRoy Henriksen; 
Hadlock ; 
Public Relations and Publicity, 
Morrison 

The Council had its first public meeting 
Monday, November 30, 1959, in the new 
Jewish Community Center 


UW Team to Survey Nevada Schools 


Dr. Harlan Bryant, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming's College of Educa 
tion, will head a UW team named to 
conduct a survey of the 
Nevada public schools 

Dean Bryant will be assisted by Dr 
John Marvel, Director of Adult Education 
and Community Service, who has heen 
named Associate Director of the Survey. 

Team members include Dr. John Gates, 

pointed Coordinator of School 
Services, Dr. Russell 1. Hammond, Chair- 
man of the Division of Graduate Study in 
I.ducation, and Dr. Ivan Willey, Professor 
of Education 
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Successful Key Lab Completed 

Twenty top executives from a_ wide 
range of organizations recently attended 
the Third Annual Key Executives Lab 
oratory, held in Bethel, Maine, September 
9-19 at the NTL Conference House. In 
addition to sensitivity training in top 
executive decision making, the participants 
also dealt with problems of individual 
behavior and organization effectiveness 
Staff included were: Lee Bradford, Jack 
Gibb, Doug McGregor, Chris Argyris, 
Dick Beckhard, Robert Kahn. 

Central Office Staff Changes 

Robert C. Vandivier, formerly Training 
\ssociate with NTL, has left this posi- 
tion to accept new duties as Community 
Organizer with the Adams-Morgan Proj- 
ect. This is a program in urban rehabili 
tation in Washington, D. C., in connection 
with American University. Van will re 
main in the Washington area for the 
present. 

William G. Dyer is now filling an ap 
pointment as Training Consultant, assum 
ing many of the duties formerly held by 
Bob Vandivier. Bill is on leave from 
Brigham Young University where he is 
\ssociate Professor of 
\nthropology 

Kenneth W. Riddle, Dean of the Even- 
ing College and Diploma School of Drexel 
Institute, was installed as President of the 
\ssociation of University Evening Col- 
leges at its annual conference in Pitts- 
burgh, November 8-12. 


Si iol eV and 


Brandenburg President 
The business meeting that closed the 


highly successful Annual Conference of 
MAEA at Columbia, October 2, elected 
Dean Earnest Brandenburg of University 
College, Washington University, as the 
new president. He succeeds Walter W. 
Jones, Director of Adult Education of 
University City schools. President-elect 
for the succeeding term, under a new 
constitutional provision is Dr. Pauline G. 
Garrett, College of Education, University 
of Missouri. Miss Merea Williams, also 
of the College of Education was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dates for the 1960 Conference have 
been set for September 29-30. Sessious 
are customarily held in the University of 
Missouri Memorial Student Union, in 
cooperation with the College of Education 
and the Division of Continuing Education. 
Sheats Named Chairman 

Paul A. Sheats, Dean of University of 
California Extension has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, headquarters of which 
are in Chicago. 

Elected at the November meeting cf 
the national organization, Dean Sheats 
will hold office for one year. He has 
served as a member of the Board for the 
past two years, having been its vice- 
chairman and secretary during the second 
year. 

The Center, an independent not-for- 
profit corporation, was established in 1951 
through a grant made by the Fund for 
Adult Education to the Committee on 
Liberal Education of the Association of 
University Evening Colleges. 
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Have You Ordered Your Copy of AEA’s New Book? 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 


By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


Here is the first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult education field. This comprehensive study was carried 
out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The Fund for Adult Education. 


* * * * * 


IF YOU ARE AN ADULT EDUCATOR 


you will want to have the latest research findings about adult learning 
administration . . 
. . lay and professional leadership .. . 


who the participants are 
uses of discussion 


* * * * * 


IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF AEA 
you can save one-half the cost of this valuable book by ordering now. 
Price to Non-Members $4.00 
Books Will Be Shipped Immediately 


Price to MEMBERS of AEA $2.00 
Place Your Order Now. 


Adult Education Association, 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


ee 


motivation 
program content and 
group research... 


Adult Leadership 
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HERE WE are in 1960 and looking 
forward to adult education's best and 
finest year. What plans are you making 
that will be new and of interest to your 
Let us know, please ! We are 
receiving much good copy and are 
ful for it 


HAVE YOU kept up w 
progress of the New 


colleagues ? 


grate- 


Department 
of Education’s program for naturalized 
citizens? By all means check into it 

it is wonderful to learn how these new 


Jersey 


citizens are being brought into adult 
education programs. Write Dr. Everett 
E. Preston, Director, Division of Adult 


Education, 106 West State Street, Tren- 
ton 25, N. J 


CALIFORNIA’S UCLA continues to 
impress the adult education 
its interdisciplinary 
recent additions are “Man's Creative Ex 
perience in the Arts” (a two-part seri 
tracing the “The 
Age of Victoria”. You will want to learn 
more about these new 
write Mrs. Mary Jane Hewitt, University 
Extension, UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


REVISION of the Massachusetts 
Education 
underway. You may be able to receive a 
copy if you will write Dr. Edward Van 
Deusen of Wentworth Institute 


ADULT EDUCATION, according to 
members of the Adult Education Council 
of Denver, is not developing the Gray 
Flannel Mind—but the vote was disturb- 
ingly close. At the 1959 am 
of the Council, four community leaders 
debated the question: “Resolved: Adult 
Education is Developing the Gray Flan 
nel Mind”. The use of the debate at such 
meetings is excellent, why not give it 
a try? Evelyn Lewis will be pleased to 
tell you more about the 
meeting if you will drop her a not 


world wit 


credit courses. ‘Two 


history of art), and 


so please 


courses, 


Adult 


Association’s constitution is 


jual meeting 


success of their 


MRS. MARY JANE HEWITT, Uni- 
versity of California Extension, Southern 
Area, shares the following experimental 
promotional devices with us: “l. The 
liberal arts target audience is one of the 
most difficult to determine. On the basis 
of research we have done on liberal arts 
students, a profile was drawn and suh 
mitted to a mailing list statistics house 
broker who mailed our inquiry letter to 
6,000 adults in three different geograph- 
ical areas. The letter indicated that we 
were planning to initiate liberal arts pro- 
grams in their communities and if they 
were interested, to tear off the coupon at 
the bottom of the letter and return to 
us. A booklet containing more details 
would then be sent. Over 10% responded. 
2. Posters with a tear-off application pad 
were sent to our bulletin board list 
(office buildings, schools, etc.). Tear-off 
applications are backed by an address 
panel so that results can be identified 
3. One of the major problems of promo- 
tion is that of determining how long to 
keep names on a mailing list after they 
have ceased to enroll. An inquiry card 
was mailed to that group to accomplish 
two purposes: (a) to test our marginal 
mailing list and (b) to give people an 
opportunity to remain on our list if they 


so desired. 10% of this group responded” 


Ik YOU would like to see a good ex 
ample of how one company has prepared 
training 


and organized educational and 


resources, then you will want to see 
Pan American Airway's “Index of Trait 
ing Materials and Methods”. Write Louis 


S. Goodman, Manager of Traini 


System, Pan American World Airways 
System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, Long 
Island 1, N. Y¥ 


WOW! Have you seen the special se¢ 
\dult Education in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat? Get your copy from 
Susan Simrall, Adult Education Council 
of Greater St. Louis, 611 Chemical Build 
ing, St. Louis, Missouri, And when you 


tion on 


NEW 
PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


write, ask her tor their 1959-60 Directory 
of Opportunities and a monthly calendar 
of programs. 


FOR EIGHT years, the American Iron 
and Steel Institute has sponsored Com- 
munity Resource Workshops in this na- 
tion as well as in Canada and Mexico. 
This could be a new activity in your 
community. The workshops are a special 
education cooperation activity in which 
leaders from the community unite forces 
with educators to provide teachers an 
opportunity to study the resources of the 
community useful in teaching and to 
produce teaching materials for their own 
and other teachers’ use. For further in- 
formation write, Albert L. Ayars, Educa- 
tion Department, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
150 East 42, New York 17, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL Television and adult 
education was the emphasis at the No- 
vember annual meeting of the Iowa Adult 
Education Association. Here is a good 
subject for your next conference. 


THE UNIVERSITY of Illinois Ex- 


tension Division announces “A Graduate 


Certificate Program for Engineers”. This 
is a pilot run in response to a demand 
from industry. Scott York writes: “It is 


our belief the program will meet the 
legitimate requests of industry and at the 
same time preserve the integrity and 
character of university graduate work in 
a Way that is sound and logical.” Ask Mr 


program brochure 


THOUGHTS WHILE 
Wonder doing 
in the penal institutions of our nation? 

Sure would like to know 
Winter! Oh well, we know that spring 
is not far away and spring activities will 
blossom ‘lease send your items for 
The Trading Post to Walter Gray, Jr., 
Director, Community Workshop Division, 
Oklahoma City Libraries, Oklahoma City 


2, Oklahoma 


SHAVING: 


what adult educators are 


The 
Adult Education 
Association 


CREATING A CLIMATE FOR ADULT LEARNING 


A report of a National Conference on Architecture for Adult Education. Edited by 
Herbert C. Hunsaker and Richard Pierce. For school and college administrators and 
all persons interested in providing a suitable environment for adult education. $1.00 


TRAINING IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


This is Leadership Pamphlet No. 16, the newest in this popular series. It presents 
a case history of a training institute in human relations—valuable for those in group 
work. Offers ideas for planning and staffing workshops, meeting training problems. 


60¢ Each, 3 for $1.00. 


Order from 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, U.S.A. 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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AT LAST—THE WORKING TOOL 
YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


To make your job in adult education easier 
and more productive, the 


1960 Edition 


of the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


¢ A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 
everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


© the role of adult education in today’s society 

@ the various philosophies of adult education 

© new developments in learning theory end change theory 
* how to build adult education programs 


© the best of the new methods and materials 


© the training of adult educators 


® winning public support . 


© adult education in councils, businc:s and industry, colleges, agriculture, foundations, 
government, health and welfare, international organizations, labor unions, libraries, 
mass media, museums, proprietary and public schools, religion, voluntary associations 


® a current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where 
YOU fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


Use This Coupon 


—----- ee ee ene ee ‘| BE THE FIRST— AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! 


I 

| Adult Education Association 

| 743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill aa 

' AEA members only may order the “Handbook” ‘es 
Please reserve pies of the new Handbook of Adult Edu- te 
cation in the United States'’ at the special pre-publication price of $6 at a pre-publication price of $6. Price after publi- 
f which | ¢ $ 


cation in January will be $7.50. Send your order 
now, with check or money order, to reserve your 


copy which will be among the first off the press. 


ty Zone State 


The Ha k will be shipped in January 
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